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THE  MYSTERIOUS  VISITOR. 


0"*T  was  the  24th  of  July,  1880,  and 
our  town  was  going  to  celebrate. 
»^  We  usually  celebrated  on  the 
^^}  21th  of  July.  In  point  of  inter- 
est it  was  our  red-letter  day  second  not 
even  to  Christmas  or  "the  Fourth."  The 
parade  was  the  chief  feature,  and  we  al- 
ways exerted  ourselves  "to  do  it  up 
brown." 

Among  those  early  on  the  ground  at 
the  public  square  were  Grandma  Hapgood 
and  her  seven-year-old  great  grandson 
Glynn.  Grandma  was  one  of  the  sort  who 
are  always  on  time,  and  nobody  was  ever 
known  to  miss  a  train  around  where  she 
was,who  asked  her  to  "call  me  early."  He 
might  have  to  kick  his  heels  two  hours  on 
the  platform  at  the  station  before  the 
waiting  room  door  was  unlocked,  and  he 
might  feel  himself  called  upon  to  say  a 
few  naughty  words  under  his  breath  but 
he  wouldn't  miss  his  train  at  any  rate — 
Grandma  had  faithfully  seen  to  that. 
Glynn  was  learning  habits  of  promptitude, 
too,  as  numerous  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren had  learned  tlie  same  lesson  before 
him  through  grandma's  example,  and  he 
found  it  nice  to  get  there  before  the 
crowds  began  to  surge  around  him  and 
have  a  fine  point  of  vantage  at  grandma's 
side.  The  old  lady  took  a  lively  interest 
in  all  that  went  on  around  her,  and  noticed 


at  once  the  beautiful  "brand  new"  flag 
which  headed  the  procession.  Then  she 
smiled  reminiscently  as  the  martial  band 
went  shrieking  and  thumping  by  to  the 
tune  of  Yankee  Doodle — it  was  so  like  the 
good  old  times — but  a  lump  came  into 
her  throat  when  she  recognized  the  dear 
old  faded  flag  in  the  hands  of  the  color 
bearer  which  she  herself  had  helped  to 
make  in  the  early  fifties. 

A  half  dozen  "prairie  schooners,"  with 
various  trades  and  household  avocations 
going  on  aboard,  represented  the  compan- 
ies crossing  the  plains.  These  she  watch- 
ed with  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the 
aged  who  have  lived  and  suffered;  and 
when  the  handcarts  followed  with  their 
accompaniment  of  queerly-geared,  snick- 
ering girls  and  boys,  she  saw  only  the 
pathos  of  it,  so  when  little  Glynn  looked 
up,  smiling  his  approval  of  the  show,  he 
saw  the  tears  tumbling  over  each  other 
down  grandma's  withered  cheeks. 

He  squeezed  her  hand  in  sympathy  and 
quickly  questioned,  'Were  you  with  the 
handcarts,  grandma?" 

"No,  dear,  no.  But  I  had  a  very  dear 
friend  who  was." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it." 
"No,  no-,  son,"  Mama  interrupted,  you 
surely  wouldn't  ask  grandma  for  stories 
today,"  and  grandma  added,  "Tomorrow 
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child,  after  I  am  rested,  you  may  come 
up  to  my  house  and  I  will  have  a  story 
ready.  It  may  not  be  about  the  hand- 
■carts — we  will  have  to  get  Aunt  Liza  Bur- 
ton to  tell  you  about  those  for  she  was 
with  them,  but  I  guess  I  can  think  of 
something  from  my  own  experience  to 
interest  you." 

So  the  next  afternoon  came  Glynn  and 
found  grandma  comfortably  seated  in  the 
cosiest  and  shadiest  part  of  the  vine-cov- 
ered porch  ready  for  him.  His  little  bare 
brown  feet  pattered  noislessly  over  the 
porch  to  the  stool  at  her  feet  and  a  sweet 
picture  he  made  to  grandma's  partial  eyes^ 
with  his  bright  face  and  clear  eyes,  and 
his  shapely  body  clothed  in  a  fresh  brown 
linen  suit.  She  lovingly  patted  the  hand- 
some, close-cropped  head  and  began:  "So 
you  wondered,  did  you,  Glynn,  if  grand- 
ma came  with  the  handcarts? 

No,  we  were  not  even  with  the  pioneers 
and  I  see  it  vexes  you  that  there  are  hon- 
ors paid  to  any  of  our  old  people  which 
grandma  doesn't  share,  btit  they  earned 
em,  dear,  they  earned  'em ! 

The  only  reason  I  know  of  that  we 
were  not  of  the  pioneers  is  because  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  restored  Gospel  until 
1851,  and  that  was  four  years  after  the 
valley  began  to  be  settled.  We  came  in 
'52. 

The  very  first  home  we  had — your  grand- 
pa and  I — was  in  Western  New  York.  It 
was  built  in  the  virgin  woods  many  and 
many  a  year  ago,  for  your  grandpa  (it  is 
great-grandpa  you  know,  dear,)  was  just 
two  years  older  than  the  Prophet  Joseph. 
We  were  very  young  when  we  were  mar- 
ried, he  being  nineteen  and  I  seventeen, 
and  his  father  joked  a  great  deal  about 
our  going  otf  alone  in  the  woods  to  live. 
He  called  ns  "'the  babes  in  the  woods," 
saying  we  would  get  frightened  and  run 
home  the  first  thunder-storm  that  came 
up.  But  it  was  only  joking  after  all,  for 
ie  was   proud  of  his  sturdy  six-foot  son 


who  tipped  the  scales  at  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  iDounds. 

I  was  always  tiny  enough  though,  but 
my  weak  hands  performed  a  giant's  labor 
after  all,  as  your  dear  grandpa  would  say 
if  he  were  here. 

He  had  a  yoke  of  steers  and  a  cow,  and 
my  mother  gave  me,  besides  some  home- 
made quilts  and  a  small  stock  of  dishes, 
a  couple  of  geese.  That  was  about  our 
stock  in  trade  to  begin  life  with.  But  we 
had  youth,  hope  and  health,  and  the 
frontiersman's  adaptability. 

Our  first  home  was  built  of  the  trunks 
of  trees  felled  to  clear  a  farm.  The  logs 
were  squared  with  the  broadax,  and  your 
grandfather  made  a  very  nice  job  of  it. 
Even  the  floor  was  of  hewn  logs,  innocent 
of  nails.  The  window  was  a  square  hole 
with  a  bit  of  cloth  tacked  over,  and  I 
cooked  over  the  fireplace  till  he  got  time 
to  build  me  a  nice  Dutch  oven. 

My  husband's  father  owned  a  large 
sugar  orchard  which  had  been  worked  by 
himself  and  five  sons  of  whom  your 
grandpa  was  the  eldest.  There  was  plenty 
for  all  and  more  than  they  could  handle 
so  he  told  William  to  use  all  the  trees  he 
could  tap  and  lake  care  of.  They  had  al- 
ways carried  the  sap  to  camp  in  buckets 
fastened  to  a  yoke  slung  over  their  shoul- 
ders. William  set  his  wits  to  work  to 
think  out  a  better  way.  He  built  his 
sugar  camp  much  on  the  same  plan  as  his 
father's  but  he  tamed,  trained  and  rigged 
his  steers  to  make  them  do  the  carrying 
and  in  this  way  he  and  the  steers  did  the 
work  of  six  men.  He  would  bore  a  hole 
in  a  tree  when  the  sap  was  running,  ar- 
range spout  and  bucket  to  catch  the  flow 
and  so  on  from  tree  to  tree.  Later  he 
would  collect  and  haul  to  camp  where  the 
sap  was  boiled  into  syrup  often  staying  - 
till  midnight  and  after  to  "sugar  ofF,"  and 
I  would  take  my  little  spinning  wheel 
down  there  and  keep  him  company. 

At  the  end  of  the  maple  sugar  season 
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we  had  one  thousand  dollars  in  gold  as 
his  earnings  in  sugar,  as  much  as  his 
father  and  all  four  of  his  younger  brothers 
had  made,  and  oh,  how  hard  he  had 
worked  for  this  nest  egg!  We  prospered 
as  a  rule  from  that  on  for  we  were  both 
industrious  and  good  managers  and  it 
was  a  virgin  country  of  many  oj)portuni- 
ties  for  the  man  who  knew  how  to  take 
hold.  His  father  cheered  our  pluck,  and 
he  didn't  laugh  at  us  any  more.  I  spun 
flax  and  linen  for  our  bed  and  table  linen 
and  clothes,  and  one  of  my  first  ambitions 
was  the  home  made  bed  tick  filled  with 
nice,  clean  straw,  the  home-made  sheets 
and  quilts,  and  the  nice  soft  pillows  made 
from  feathers  picked  from  my  geese  for  a 
spare  bed  when  any  of  our  folks  came  to 
see  us.  And  as  the  geese  increased  to  a 
flock  the  pillows  and  feather  beds  in- 
creased to  a  flock  too. 

Then  after  a  time  a  sweet  little  baby 
came.  And  the  years  brought  more  work 
and  more  babies,  until  they  also  increased 
to  a  flock.  And  there  were  flocks  of 
chickens,  and  geese,  and  turkeys,  and  pi- 
geons, cattle,  horses,  and  hogs.  And  the 
clearing  was  enlarged,  and  there  were 
fields  of  grain  and  vegetables  and  fruit. 
A  new  house  replaced  the  old,  but  noth- 
ing I  have  ever  had  since  has  given  me 
quite  the  joy  of  our  first  little  cabin  made 
by  your  grandfather's  own  hands. 

Our  barns  overflowed ;  our  smoke  house 
was  full  of  meat,  and  the  milk  house  down 
by  the  spring  under  the  maples  was 
sweet  with  butter,  and  milk,  and  cream, 
and  cheese. 

Our  house  was  always  one  of  open- 
handed  hospitality,  it  was  oiir  natures 
and, for  the  matter  of  that,  it  was  also  the 
custom  of  the  country. 

Our  neighbors  lived  somewhat  at  a  dis- 
tance for  weallowned  much  land.  We  got 
time  to  do  but  little  visiting  only  in  win- 
ter and  then  they  would  come  by  the 
sleighload  and  stay  for  two  or  tlireo  days 


sometimes.  I  baked  my  doughnuts  by 
the  barrel  and  my  mince  pies  by  the  fif- 
ties so  you  see  crowds  of  companies 
didn't  i3ut  us  about  much.  We  women 
could  sit  and  knit  and  talk  and  enjoy 
each  other's  society,  and  in  the  long  eve- 
nings we  played  games,  told  stories,  and 
had  music  and  dancing.  We  did  not 
ourselves  take  much  stock  in  the  warring 
religious  factions  of  the  day  and  had 
lived  too  remote  for  much  visiting  or 
church- going  only,  as  I  say.  in  the  winter 
time,but  on  the  whole  it  was  an  innocents 
a  happy  and  independent  life.  We  were 
honest,  temperate,  industrioiis,  and  vir- 
tuous, and  that  is  good  soil,  my  son,  in 
which  to  plant  the  seed  of  the  true  relig- 
ion when  it  does  come. 

Had  we  lived  only  for  this  life  I 
should  rather  have  ended  my  days  upon 
that  first  farm  than  any  place  I  have  ever 
seen  since,  but  "there  is  a  divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we 
will,"  and  our  full,  quiet  lives  there 
was  only  a  phase,  an  experience,  a  prep- 
aration for  what  was  to  come. 

After  a  while  our  section  began  to  fill 
lip;  towns  and  cities  sprouted  like  trees 
around  us.  Our  parents  were  dead  and 
my  husband's  brothers  followed  the  van 
of  immigration  into  Oregon.  We  too  got 
the  westward  fever  and  sold  out  and 
moved  to  the  edge  of  the  great  prairie. 
Life  was  different  here.the  world  was  diff- 
erent but  we  were  adaptable.  To  me  the 
place  was  notable  for  one  important  exper- 
ience,for  here  I  heard  my  first  Gospel  ser- 
mon. Morinonism  and  the  Mormons  were 
not  mentioned  but  it  was  Mormonism  nev- 
ertheless. It  happened  in  this  way.  One 
day  when  the  men  were  all  away  bridge- 
building,  an  old  man  came  to  the  door 
and  said  he  would  like  to  rest  and  get  a 
bite  to  eat. 

I  invited  him  in  and  placed  a  chair  for 
him,  and  then  busied  myself  preparing 
comforts  for  him,  for  I  was  in  my  element 
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•when  waiting  on  somebody.  I  got  him 
the  very  best  I  had,  for  he  was  the  last 
person  you  would  ever  confound  with  an 
ordinary  tramp.  The  scanty  hair  on  his 
head  and  his  long  flowing  beaid  were 
white  as  snow.  His  face  was  somewhat 
weather-beaten  but  not  particularly 
wrinkled,  and  his  eyes  dark  and  keen, 
yet  withal  benign  in  expression  as  a 
patriarch  of  old.  His  clothes  were  old 
and  patched  but  scrupulously  clean.  His 
shoes  were  whole  but  rather  heavy  for 
the  season  and  very  dusty  with  much 
walking,  so  I  prepared  a  basin  of  clean, 
cool  water  and  towels  that  he  might  re- 
move them  and  refresh  himself  before  he 
ate.  And  while  I  got  things  ready  for 
him  he  talked,  and  as  he  ate  he  talked, 
and  afterward,  for  quite  a  spice.  And 
the  words  of  one  of  old  came  to  my  mind, 
"Silver  and  gold  have  I  none  but  such  as 
I  have  give  I  unto  thee,"  for  the  words 
that  flowed  from  his  lips  were  like  living 
water. 

He  spoke  of  the  mission  of  Christ  and 
the  subsequent  apostasy  of  the  Church; 
of  the  false  doctrines  and  false  prophets 
which  followed;  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  world,  and  explained  the  true  form 
and  pattern  which  must  characterize  the 
true  Church  in  every  age  of  the  world. 
Then  he  laid  his  hands  on  my  head  and 
blessed  me  and  prophesied  that  I  should 
hear  and  accept  the  true  message  when 
it  came,  and  he  gave  me  a  new  name, 
saying  that  that  was  the  name  I  should 
bear,  and  departed. 

I  sat  for  a  minute  or  two  pondering 
what  he  had  said  and  wondering  in  some 
instances  what  he  had  meant,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  had  let  him  go  away 
without  offering  him  a  bit  of  lunch  to 
tuck  away  in  his  pocket  for  his  supper. 
I  reproved  myself  for  the  omission,  but 
there  was  still  time  to  repair  it,  so  I  ran 
round  the  corner  of  the  house  to  call  him. 
The   road   stretched  either  way  straight 


over  the  level  prairie  for  miles, there  wasn't 
so  much  as  a  bush  big  enoiigh  to  hide  a 
man,  yet  there  was  not  a  soul  in  sight.  I 
waited  and  watched,  and  finally  searched 
every  outbuilding  on  the  place  but  he 
was  gone  as  utterly  as  though  tlie  ground 
had  opened  and  swallowed  him  up.  I 
had  accepted  his  coming  as  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  had  asked 
no  questions  as  to  occupation  or  destina- 
tion; no  thought  of  mystery  had  oc- 
curred to  me,  yet  now  I  remembered  he 
was  wholly  unlike  anyone  I  had  ever 
seen.  I  had  delighted  in  his  spirit  and 
presence  with  the  iinquestioning  trust  of 
a  little  child,  but  now  a  feeling  of  fear  and 
awe  crept  over  me,  but  I  could  not  solve 
the  mystery,  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

Soon  afterward  I  moved  to  where  your 
grandfather's  work  was  so  as  to  be  near 
him,  and  our  home  was  on  the  line  of  the 
Mormon  exodus.  Many  a  wagon  full  of 
this  wronged  and  despised  people  passed 
our  door,  but  I  shall  always  remember 
what  my  little  boy  said  when  the  first 
wagon  train  came  by.  We  had  gone 
down  to  the  gate  to  see  them  pass,  for  w& 
older  ones  did  not  know  much  about  Mor- 
mons either.  His  father  sat  him  up  on 
the  gate  post  and  stood  with  his  arm 
round  him  to  steady  him.  The  boy  sat 
witli  his  eyes  as  round  as  saucers  watching^ 
them  for  awhile  and  then  he  turned  and 
said,  "Why,  papa,  I  can't  see  but  what 
they  look  just  like  other  people."  His  fath- 
er laughed,  and  one  of  the  men  who  was 
walking  beside  his  wagon,  smiled  as  he 
answered,  "Why.  sonny,  did  you  think 
the  Mormons  had  horns'?" 

Many  a  weary  family  we  succored  and 
sheltered  in  the  weeks  that  followed, 
Our  gates  were  opened  to  them  always, 
and  your  grandpa  often  gave  them  work 
while  they  rested  their  worn-out  teams 
that  they  might  have  provisions  to  pro- 
ceed. Neighbors  warned  us  against  them, 
telling  gravely  what  thieves  they  were,. 
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but  we  knew  better,  for  we  had  never  lost 
the  smallest  article  through  them.  We 
respected  their  poverty,  pitied  their  dis- 
tress, and  as  we  grew  to  understand  them, 
we  also  grew  to  understand  their  re- 
ligion. We  saw  blight  fall  on  the  crops 
of  neighbors  who  cursed  them  and  re- 
fused them  food,  and  we  saw  their  wells 
and  springs  go  dry  when  they  had  re- 
fused them  water,  while  we  prospered  in 
giving,  and  always  had  plenty  to  give  un- 
til our  neighbors  grew  jealous  and  hated 
us  and  called  us  Mormons,  too.  So  we 
were  at  heart  and  so  we  were  also  in 
name  when  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  us. 
Jt  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  always  been 
converted,  for  it  was  the  same  Gospel  the 
mysterious  old  man  had  preached  to  me. 
Then  soon  we  too  made  our  sacrifices  and 
joined  the  march  toward  the  Zion  of  the 


West.  And  when  I  received  my  bless- 
ings later  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  the 
new  name  given  me  was  the  same  as  my 
mysterious  visitor  had  prophesied  I 
should  receive,  and  I  knew  then  for  the 
first  time  what  he  had  meant.  Wasn't 
that  a  glorious  testimony? 

Who  was,  he,  you  say?  child,  ask 
mama  to  read  to  you  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter  of  Third  Nephi  and  then  tell  me 
whom  you  think  he  was.  As  for  me  I 
know,  and  grandma  nodded  her  head 
gravely,  and  though  she  smiled  on  the 
little  auditor  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

After  a  little,  when  mama  came  to  see 
about  her  charges  she  found  her  little 
boy  curled  down  with  his  head  on  grand- 
ma's lap, both  extremes  of  childhood,asleep 
and  both  dreaming  dreams  of  the  future. 
Sarah  E.  Feaison. 
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HERE  must  have  been  a  sense 
of  pleasure  in  the  hearts  of  the 
early  settlers  of  this  country 
when  they  noticed  the  resem- 
blance between  the  trees  of  New  England 
and  those  of  the  old  world  from  which 
they  had  so  recently  come.  Had  they 
been  suddenly  dropped  into  the  middle  of 
the  Arizona  desert,  or  even  upon  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  or  Iowa  there  would 
have  been  no  homelike  cliarm  about  the 
scene  to  win  their  hearts;  biit  on  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod.  about  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  up  and  down  the  Connecticut 
valley  they  recognized  the  trees  with 
which  they  had  been  familiar  in  tlieir 
English  homes — new  species,  to  be  sure, 
and  yet  to  them  tlic  ichiutical  trees  of  their 
childhood.     On  tlie    sandy  coast,  extend- 


ing inland  as  far  as  reached  the  dampness 
of  the  salt  spray,  were  the  pines,  looking 
like  the  pines  that  they  had  seen  on  the 
Surrey  downs  or  on  the  hills  of  the  mid- 
lands. Another  species  of  pine  was  found 
on  the  New  England  mountains,  and  both 
kinds  were  used  by  them  in  building  their 
homes.  The  wide  range  of  distribution  of 
the  pine,  and  the  ease  with  wliich  it  is 
worked  make  it  by  far  the  most  useful  tree 
of  the  temperate  zone  for  building  pur- 
poses. 

From  firs,  spruces,  hemlocks  and  other 
evergreen  and  cone- bearing  trees  the  true 
pines  are  distinguished  by  the  hard,  woody 
cone-scales,  which  are  thickened  at  the 
apex,  and  by  tlieir  slender,  needle-shaped 
leaves,  which  grow  from  a  membranous 
sheath,  either   in  pairs  or  from    three  to 
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five  together.  In  the  north  temperate 
zone  pines  form  the  most  extensive  for- 
ests, from  which  they  crowd  almost  all 
other  trees.  As  we  approach  the  tropics, 
pine  trees  are  met  with  less  frequently, 
and  in  the  torrid  zone  they  are  found  only 
on  high  moiintains. 

While  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  pine  as  valuable  only  for  its  lumber, 
and  to  the  Indian  it  is  only  a  producer  of 
pine-nuts, it  has  an  important  place  in  the 
economy  of  the  nations  of  northern  Eu- 
rope. Not  only  are  logs  and  lumber  used 
for  biiilding   houses,  but  the  bark  is  used 


for  lining,  as  we  use  sheathing  paper  in 
this  country.  The  inner  bark  is  twisted 
into  ropes,  and  sometimes  it  is  boiled  in  a 
solution  of  soda  to  remove  the  resin  and 
loosen  the  fibre.  This  is  then  shredded 
until  it  resembles  coarse  wool,  and  this 
product  is  spun  into  blankets  and  cloth- 
ing. Again  this  bark  is  dried  and  mingled 
with  meal  in  time  of  famine,  and,  in  Kam- 


chatka, the  dried  and  powdered  bark  is 
iTsed  as  a  substitute  for  bread  without  the 
admixture  of  any  flour.  The  yellow  pine 
of  the  south-eastern  United  States  is 
especially  rich  in  resin,  and  yields  great 
qiiantities  of  tar  and  turpentine. 

The  willow,  too,  was  a  familiar  tree  to 
the  pilgrim  fathers.  It  grows  abundant- 
ly in  cold  or  temperate  climates  in  both 
hemispheres,  and  usually  in  moist  situa- 
tions. In  the  west  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  willows  only  as  shrubs  or  dwarf 
trees  growing  beside  rivers  or  on  ditch 
banks,  but  more  than  one  hundred  species 
of  willows  have  been  already  classified, 
and  some  of  these  attain  a  height  of  one 
hundred  feet. 

To  the  beginner  in  botany  the  willow  is 
always  an  interesting  study.  Its  delicate 
twigs,  changing  color  with  the  first  flow 
of  sap,  give  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of 
approaching  spring,  and  its  soft,  silvery 
catkins  attract  attention  long  before  the 
leaves  appear  on  other  deciduous  trees. 
The  flowers  are  unusually  simple.  Like 
those  of  the  poplar,  they  are  borne  in  cat- 
kins, or  aments,  which  are  on  one  tree 
male  only,  on  another  female.  Each  male 
flower  consists  of  a  small  scale  in  whose 
axil  are  usually  two,  sometimes  three, 
rarely  five  or  more  stamens.  These  are 
protected  by  long  silky  hairs,  which  when 
closely  pressed  together  give  the  soft 
plume,  called  by  children,  the  world  over, 
"pussy  willows."  When  the  pollen  is 
ripe,  and  the  anthers  at  the  ends  of  the 
stamens  open,  the  pussy  willows  are  cov- 
ered with  a  fine  yellow  powder.  It  is 
necessary  that  this  pollen  dust  be  carried 
to  the  female  flowers  before  the  seeds  can 
ripen  and  germinate,  and  nature  efFects 
this  in  two  ways.  Sometimes  the  wind 
blows  the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  but 
more  often  bees  and  other  insects,  in  their 
search  for  sweets,  carry  the  golden  dust 
from  tree  to  tree  on  their  heads  or  be- 
tween their  front  legs.     This  process  of 
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taking  the  pollen  from  the  male  flower  to 
the  female  is  called  fertilization,  or,  more 
properly  cross-fertilization  where  the 
flowers  are  of  different  sexes.  After  the 
seed  is  fertilized  it  ripens  very  rapidly, 
and  soon  falls  from  the  parent  catkin.  A 
small  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  base  of  each 
seed  aids  the  wind  in  bearing  it  away. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  stately  willow  of  New  England  to  be 
a  very  different  tree  from  the  brook  wil- 
lows of  the  Rocky  Mountain  district. 
The  most  common  of  the  introduced  wil- 


England,  and  since  it  was  used  to  shade 
the  grave  of  the  great  Xapoleon  on  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  it  lias  been  extensively 
used  for  the  ornamentation  of  cemeteries. 
The  lithe,  shrubby  willows,  used  in 
making  baskets  and  wicker  work,  are 
known  collectively  as  osiers.  In  France 
and  Belgium  they  are  cultivated  especial- 
ly for  this  purpose  on  land  unsuitable  for 
raising  fruits,  roots  or  grains.  A  crop  is- 
obtained  the  third  year  after  planting,  and 
the  twigs  are  sold  by  the  ton,  the  price 
averaging  $15  for  unpeeled  stems.   Some 


SALEM    WILLOWS.     (.MASS) 


lows,  and  the  one  most  generally  employed 
for  ornamental  purposes,  has  long  droop- 
ing branches  and  is  known  as  the  weeping 
willow.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  upon 
the  branches  of  this  tree  that  the  captives 
of  Judah  hung  their  harps  as  they  sat  by 
the  rivers  of  Babylon,  but  the  weeping 
willow  is  really  a  native  of  China.  The 
poet  Pope  introduced  its  cultivation  into 


of  the  low  varieties  are  also  used  for  hedge- 
rows in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
The  larger  species  yield  lumber  that  is 
extensively  used  in  cabinet  work,  and 
powdered  willow  charcoal  is  used  for  med- 
icinal purposes.  Willow  bark  contains  a 
great  deal  of  tannin,  and  from  it  is  also 
obtained  the  bitter  alkaloitl  called  salicin. 
In    rural  districts,  where    palm  branches 
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cannot  be  obtained,  pussy  willows  are 
used  for  decorating  the  churches  on  Palm 
'Sunday — the  Sunday  before  Easter. 

But  the  typical  tree  of  the  New  Eng- 
land landscape  is  the  elm,  technically  the 
white  elm  to  distiugiiished  it  from  other 
trees  of  the*  same  genus.  It  is  at  once 
the  most  stately  and  the  most  graceful  of 


The  Old  Hadley  and  Yale  elms  are  espec- 
ially noted. 

The  elm,  by  nature,  is  not  a  forest  tree. 
It  seems  proud  of  a  position  where  it  can 
attract  attention,  and  show  its  individual- 
ity. Neither  is  it  a  tree  that  is  especially 
useful  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Its  porous 
structure  and  irregular  grain  make  it  of 


OLD    ELM    TREE.       (NEW    ENGLAND.) 


American  shade  trees.  The  fathers  of  our 
country  held  it  in  such  high  estimation 
that  they  planted  it  along  their  village 
streets,  as  Lombardy  poplars  are  jjlanted 
in  Utah.  The  elm,  however,  has  two  great 
advantages  over  the  poplar  in  that  it  is  a 
verj'  long-lived  iree.  and  attains  an  im- 
mense size.  Its  branches  frequently  shade 
an  area  sixty  feet  in  diameter.  In  the 
great  storm  of  1876  an  elm  tree  on  Boston 
Common,  that  was  standing  when  the 
town  was  originally  settled,  was  blown 
down.  Its  trunk  measured  twenty-two 
feet  in  circumference.  Many  towns  in 
Massacliusetts  and  Connecticut  have  been 
made  famous  by  their  magnificent  elms. 


no  value  to  the  carpenter  and  builder 
But  the  wood  is  very  tough  and  dt^rable, 
and  it  is  put  to  much  the  same  uses  as 
hickory,  to  which  it  is  inferior  on  account 
of  its  greater  softness. 

The  wych  elm  of  England  corresponds 
with  the  white  elm  of  the  United  States 
as  a  favorite  in  parks  and  as  a  shade  tree. 
Its  timber  was  formerly  used  in  the 
frame  work  of  small  boats;  its  branches 
for  bows,  second  in  elasticity  only  to  bows 
made  from  the  j'ew  tree.  To  the  wych  elm 
was  formerly  attribiited  miraculous  power. 
From  its  forked  twigs  were  made  divin- 
ing rods  that  were  employed  to  locate 
hidden  springs  and  buried  treasure.      W- 
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T'  IHE  semi-annual  meeting  of  Sun- 

day School  workers,  held  in  the 
msssji^  Tabernacle  on  the  eveniue  of 
^i^iii^Bit  [-;x^ii(Jay,  October  9th,  1904,  was 
well  attended,  and  the  services  were  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  being  a  pleasing 
combination  of  business  items,  concise 
reports,  good  singing  and  valuable  in- 
structions. After  Alpine,  Pocatello,  St. 
Joseph  and  Weber  stakes  had  each  been 
represented  by  a  member  of  their  respect- 
ive stake  superintendencies  the  following 
addresses  were  given: 


GRADING  IN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

ELDER    J.illES    E.    TALM.\GE. 

I  am  asked  to  occupy  a  few  minutes  in 
addressing  myself  to  the  stake  boards 
and  superintendents  particularly,  and  the 
topic  assigned  me  is  that  of  grading 
the  classes. 

In  the  "Outlines"  that  have  been  furn- 
ished you,  you  find  a  suggestion  as  to 
the  basis  iipon  which  this  grading  shall 
be  effected.  Forexample,  you  read  that 
the  Kindergarten  department  shall  be 
graded  on  the  basis  of  age,  from  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  to  the  end  of  the  sixth ; 
the  primary  department,  from  seven  years 
to  eight  years,  inclusive,  that  is,  from  the' 
beginning  of  the  seventh  to  the  end  of 
the  eighth;  the.  first  intermediate,  from 
the  ninth  to  the  twelfth,  inclusive;  the 
second  intermediate,  from  the  thirteenth 
to  tlie 'sixteenth,  inclusive;  and  the  theo- 
logical from  the  seventeenth  year  upward. 
I  find  it  here  seventeen  to  twenty,  but  I 
have  always  allowed  myself  to  fancy  that 
that  is  a  misprint,  and  that  a  zero  has 
been  left  out,  and  that  it  means 
from  seventeen  to  two  hundred,  because  I 
have  not  yet  learned  that  there  is  any 
fixed  age  beyond  which  one  may  not  at- 


tend, and  we  want  the  man  of  ninety  and 
one  hundred,  if  he  is  able  to  come  along, 
to  be  there. 

But  the  fact  is,  as  it  has  come  to  the 
notice  and  knowledge  of  the   Board  and 
its  officers,  that  some  superintendents  are 
applying  this  suggestion  according  to  the 
letter,  rather  than  the  spirit  thereof:  and 
they  think   that  all  the  members  of  the 
Sunday  School  must  be  graded  according 
their  ages,  and   that   there  is   no  other 
qualification  to  consider.     Grading  would 
be  an  easy  matter  indeed  if  that  were  a 
true    principle.     I   wonder  how  those  in 
charge  of  large  educational   institutions 
would  feel  if  such  a  course  were  allow- 
able.     1  know  that  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity, we  should  be  saved  a  great  deal  of 
work    if,    as   soon  as    a  student   presents 
himself,   we  required  only  a  proper  certi- 
ficate of  age,  and  then  classed  him  accord- 
ingly.     But  we  have  to  follow  a  different 
plan.      We  have  to  take  the  stiident  in 
hand,  whether  he  has  just  come  from  the 
lower    grade    schools     or,    perhaps,     has 
reached    an    advanced   stage   in   college 
work,  and  examine   him   very  carefully  to 
find    out   where    he    belongs.      We   may 
make    mistakes,     ofttimes     do,     without 
doiibt,    but  we  try  to  do  the  Ijest  we  can, 
and  place  the  student  accordingly.     Then 
you  say,  what  need  of  making  any  sug- 
gestion on  the  basis  of  age?    There   is  • 
great  need  and  good  need  for  it.      There 
is  a  law,   if  you    please,   founded  upon  a 
true  principle  that,  all  other  things  being 
etjual,  the  older  the  boy  or  the  girl,  the 
more  he  will  know.      Now  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  tiiat  law.      We  find  that  the 
varying  ability  of  the  individual  student 
will  sometimes  offset  what  would  si>eni  to 
be  a  state  of  advancement  based  on  age. 
I  have  seen  in  a  few  cases  injury  done  by 
over- zealous    superintendents    who   were 
determined    to  follow   the  letter   cf  tl;at 
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principle  and  not  consider  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  suggested.  And  yet  I  find 
that  the  General  Superintendency,  in 
putting  out  these  Outlines,  has  taken  oc- 
casion to  have  printed  in  italics,  and  in  a 
very  prominent  place,  "The  ages  assigned 
are  only  suggestive."  That  has  been 
overlooked  in  many  cases.  We  find  oft- 
times  that  young  boys  and  young  girls,  of 
age  entitling  them  to  membership  in  the 
higher  intermediate  departments,  may 
reasonably  be  given  work  in  the  lower  of 
the  theological  classes:  and  I  say  you 
cannot  grade  properly,  superintendents, 
you  cannot  do  it,  unless  you  have  the 
spirit  of  yoi;r  calling  with  you:  such, 
however,  will  give  you  that  good,  soiuid 
common  sense  that  will  enable  you  to  iu- 
ter^Dret  this  suggestion  in  the  spirit  of  it 
and  grade  your  iDupils  accordingly. 

I  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  to  mistake  siiperficial 
preparation  for  actual  preparation.  We 
find  some  pupils  who  can  read  well,  and 
who  are  therefore  placed  in  a  class  higher 
than  the  one  to  which  they  rightfully  be- 
long. The  question  is,  does  the  student 
understand  what  he  reads.  Don't  put  a 
pupil  in  a  class  beyond  his  grade,  and 
don't  go  to  the  other  extreme.  I  have 
seen  in  many  of  our  district  scliools, 
and  in  our  Church  schools  young  men 
of  even  middle  age  enter,  lacking  much 
in  the  way  of  primary  preparation; 
and  I  have  always  rejoiced  that  in  those 
schools,  something  other  than  age,  or 
scholarship  alone  had  to  be  considered, 
for  I  have  seen  such  men  put  into  a  spe- 
cial class  with  a  special  teacher,  rather 
than  have  them  humiliated  by  putting 
them  down  just  where  they  belong  upon 
the  basis  of  a  question  of  examination  as 
to  strict  scholarship. 

Let  wisdom  rule  in  all  things,  and  if 
yoii  are  in  doubt,  and  you  really  don't 
know  how  to  decide,  there  are  others  with 
whom    you    may    counsel;  moreover   the 


channel  of  prayer  is  always  open  to  you, 
and  you  have  a  right  to  ask  and  expect 
the  inspiration  of  the  Lord  to  lead  yovi  in 
the  performance  of  your  duties. 

A  great  teacher  was  once  asked,  al- 
though he  was  a  specialist,  a  professor  of 
one  subject,  "How  many  classes  have  you 
every  day?'"  And  he  said,  "Eighteen, 
sir."  His  questioner  was  surprised. 
"Eighteen  classes  in  a  day?"  "Yes,  eigh- 
teen every  day."  But  the  inquirer  soon 
found  that  he  had  one  class  of  eighteen 
members,  every  one  of  whom  was  a  separ- 
ate class  to  him.  He  didn't  bunch  them 
all  together  and  measure  them  by  the 
same  rod.  He  inquired  into  the  capabil- 
ities of  eaoh,  felt  of  tlie  spirit  of  each, 
and  learned  to  study  and  understand  each,^ 
then  acted  accordingly.  Sunday  School 
teachers,  you  have  just  as  many  classes 
on  your  hands  as  you  have  pupils,  if  you 
are  doing  your  duty,  and  you  should 
know  much  about  them  individually; 
then  you  can  assist  the  superintendent  if 
he  comes  with  questions  as  to  the  grad- 
ing and  placing  of  this  student  or  that. 

Now  don't  understand  me  as  offering^ 
unfavorable  criticism.  Judging  from  the 
reports  that  have  been  made  here  to- 
night by  stake  superintendents,  there  is 
little  cause  for  fault-finding;  for  all  testi- 
fied that  they  are  getting  along  so  well — 
they  did  not  say  the  rest,  but  I  will  fin- 
ish it — that  they  can  and  will  do  a  great 
deal  better.  I  believe,  too,  that  all  they 
have  said  is  true.  I  have  visited  some  of 
the  stakes  reported,  have  had  that  privil- 
ege and  pleasure,  and  know  that  the  re- 
ports are  true,  for  I  know  that  the  schools 
there  are  of  a  high  standard;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  schools  throughout  Zion  are 
of  a  high  standard,  and  I  believe  that 
we  are  connected  with  a  living,  growing 
cause.  Yet  there  are  some  points  in  con- 
nection with  which  we  may  do  a  great 
deal  better. 

I  call  to  mind    an   experience   of   my 
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own  when  I  was  visiting  in  the  capacity 
of  a  stake  otticer  a  certain  Sunday  School 
years  ago,  and  found  a  number  of  the 
older  brethren  gathered  together  into  a 
class,  and  they  were  Hocking  by  them- 
selves in  a  little  room  down  in  the  base- 
ment, with  one  exception — there  was  a 
nine  year  old  boy  there  who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  class.  They  were  sti^dy- 
ing  Josephus,  a  very  good  work,  but 
hardly  suitable  as  a  Sunday  School 
text-book,  however  valued  it  may  be  as  a 
reference  work  for  preparation.  They 
had  clubbed  together  and  had  bought 
these  books,  and  were  reading  Josephus. 
I  asked  the  si;perintendent  how  it  was 
that  that  boy  was  there  with  those  veter- 
ans, and  suggested  that  possibly  it  was  a 
little  out  of  order.  "Why,"  said  he,  "he 
can  read  as  well  as  the  best  of  them,  and 
he  has  bought  a  book,  too."  Now  I  don't 
believe  that  that  was  an  extreme  case 
illustrative  of  conditions  years  ago.  I 
don't  believe  you  could  find  an  instance 
of  that  kind  in  all  the  schools  today.  We 
know  there  is  something  in  the  method  of 
grading,  but  we  must  not  carry  the  mat- 
ter too  far.  The  best  of  principles  may 
be  hurtfully  and  injuriously  applied. 
We  do  not  always  realize  that.  We  are 
trying  to  inculcate  the  principle  and  the 
practice  of  piinctuality,  but  I  have  seen 
that  principle  carried  so  far,  or  at  least 
have  seen  it  so  misapplied  as  to  do  in- 
jury; for  example,  I  have  known  superin- 
tendents who  have  said,  "If  you  can't  get 
here  on  time,  don't  come;  we  are  going 
to  close  the  doors:  we  are  not  going  to 
be  disturbed  by  late  comers."  Now  they 
may  be  correct  under  some  few  condi- 
tions, but  I  say  to  my  class,  and  I  have 
charge  of  a  Sunday  School  class  every 
Sunday,  "If  you  can't  possibly  be  here  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  can  get  here  five  minutes 
afterward,  come;  don't  be  late  if  you  can 
possibly  lielp  it,  but  come;  and  if  you 
can't  get  here  until  half  past  ten,   come 


then,  if  you  have  any  good  excuse  for  be- 
ing late.  If  yoii  have  an  excuse  that  is 
worth  anything  when  judged  by  your  own 
conscience,  it  is  of  avail  when  we  judge 
you  according  to  the  rule,  and  we  wish 
you  to  come."  I  don't  want  to  see  pu ac- 
tuality carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
make  it  apjsear  that  when  anyone  is  late, 
he  is  unwelcome,  provided  he  has  a  good 
excuse.  And  so  with  every  rule.  So 
many  mistakes  are  made  in  this  world, 
through  men  taking  laws  to  be  rules  and 
riiles  to  be  laws.  We  do  not  want  you  to 
take  a  fifteen  year  old  boy  and  put  him 
in  the  primary  department.  There  is  a 
place  provided  for  him.  He  belongs  in 
the  second  intermediate,  if  he  is  well  up 
to  date  in  his  preparation.  And  parents 
should  co-operate  in  aiding  to  keep  these 
students  up  to  date,  up  to  their  age  limit 
and  grade  in  preparation.  I  sinceroly 
trust  that  the  suggestion  will  be  taken  in 
good  part,  and  that  you  will  try  to  grade 
according  to  ability  and  age.  Do  not 
needlessly  hurt  the  piipil's  feelings.  Do 
not  put  him  back  and  make  him  repeat  a 
course  of  study  if  with  profit  he  can  be 
promoted  to  a  higher  one. 

I  say  again,  bretliren,  let  us  have  the 
spirit  of  our  calling  with  us,  and  we  will 
be  able  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  these 
suggestions,  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
offered;  and  may  we  rejoice  in  that  spirit 
and  in  the  results  that  follow  it,  as  it  ac- 
companies our  labors.     Amen. 

THE  TRUE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SPIRIT. 

ELDER    WILLIAM    A.     MORTOxN. 

I  am  sTire  the  Lord  knows  how  hard  it 
is  for  me  to  stand  up  before  this  vast 
congregation,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that 
He  will  bless  me  with  a  portion  of  His 
Holy  Spirit.  I  feel  at  home  in  a  pri- 
mary class,  but  this  primary  class  is  too 
large  for  me. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  of  my  ex- 
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perience.  But  before  doing  so  I  want  to 
thank  you,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  for 
sustaining  me  in  the  ]30sition  to  which  I 
.have  been  called.  I  thank  the  General 
IBoard  and  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
Church  that  they  have  considered  me 
worthy  to  be  identified  with  the  Sunday 
School  movement.  I  cannot  believe  my 
eyes.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  but  a  year 
or  two  since  I  was  a  little,  barefoot  boy, 
sitting  on  a  bench  in  a  Sunday  School  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  listening  to  Bible 
stories  told  me  by  my  teacher,  and  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  I  am 
here    tonight    before    this  great   assem- 

bly. 

I  want  to  speak  a  good  word  for  my 
first  Sunday  School  teacher.  She  did 
not  belong  to  the  Church,  but  she  loved 
little  boys.  She  used  to  come  to  Sunday 
School,  gather  us  around  her,  and  teach 
us  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  far  as 
she  knew  it.  I  have  not  seen  her  for 
twenty-five  years,  but  a  little  while  ago  I 
sat  down  and  wrote  her  a  letter,  in  which 
I  said,  "Teacher,  I  haven't  seen  you  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  yet  I  see  you  all 
the  time.  I  see  myself  as  a  boy,  sitting 
at  your  feet  in  the  Sunday  School;  I  see 
your  smiling  face;  I  hear  your  loving 
voice,  as  you  tell  me  of  the  love  of  God, 
and  teach  me  to  love  Him  and  keep  His 
commandments.  And  now  I  thank  you 
for  what  you  did  for  me.  Some  time, 
somewhere,  in  eternity  J  will  find  jou, 
and  then  I  will  tell  you  face  to  face  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  interest  you  took 
in  me,  and  try  to  repay  yoii  for  all  the 
kindness  you  bestowed  upon  me." 

Yes,  that  teacher  loved  us.  and  I  be- 
lieve she  took  a  special  interest  in  me; 
I  believe  the  Lord  inspired  her  to  do  so. 
She  used  to  take  her  little  class  to  her 
home,  where  she  would  serve  us  with  lem- 
onade and  cake,  and  then  tell  us  stories 
.about  the  Lord  Jesus. 

I  learned  to  love  her;  I  love  her  still. 


She  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
chiirch,  but  I  know  that  the  Lord  loves 
her,  because  she  is  a  good  woman.  All 
women  are  good,  but  I  believe  some  are 
just  a  little  better  than  others,  and  I 
think  she  belonged  to  the  latter  class. 

I  want  to  appeal  to  you  teachers  —  you 
teachers  who  sometimes  get  discouraged; 
you  teachers  who  sometimes  feel  cross; 
you  teachers  who  feel  like  sending  the 
little  boys  home — don't  do  it.  Be  pa- 
tient with  them  a  little  longer.  Take 
them  to  the  Lord  in  jDrayer.  You  don't 
know  who  you  are  teaching.  Let  us  try 
to  remember  that  we  were  once  boys  and 
girls,  some  of  us  not  near  so  good  as  the 
boys  and  girls  we  are  teaching.  But  we 
have  begun  to  look  at  things  a  little  difl^- 
erently.  We  have  acquired  a  little  more 
common  sense;  we  are  not  making  the 
fools  of  ourselves  we  did  then,  and  after 
awhile  we  teachers  will  see  the  results  of 
our  labors  and  feel  satisfied. 

A  Religion  Class  teacher  came  to  me 
one  day.  She  said  she  could  not  see  any 
results  from  her  work.  I  said  to  her, 
"You  do  not  want  to  be  always  going 
around  looking  for  results.  When  you  do 
good  you  should  go  away  back  into  the 
shade  and  lie  down,  and  tell  no  one  about 
it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sow  the  seeds; 
God  will  take  care  of  the  crop."  That 
day  in  the  testimony  exercise,  after  the 
teacher  had  borne  her  testimony,  she 
said,  "Do  any  of  you  little  children  feel 
like  thanking  God  for  the  good  things  He 
gives  you,  or  like  bearing  your  testi- 
mony?" One  little  girl  arose  and  said, 
"I  want  to  say  something."  Let  me  say, 
before  I  tell  you  what  she  said,  that  the 
teacher  had  been  teaching  a  memory 
gem — "Honor  thy  fathv^r  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." 
The  little  child  continued,  "Last  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  when  I  went  home  from 
the  Religion  Class,  my  mama  said  to  me, 
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'Will  you  go  down  to  the  store  for  me?' 
I  said  'No.  mama,  I  don't  want  to  go  to 
the  store,'  and  mama  said,  'Then  I  will 
go  myself.  Will  you  go  down  and  feed 
the  chickens  for  meV'  I  said,  'Yes,  I 
will  go  down  and  feed  the  chickens.'  As 
I  was  on  my  way  something  said  to  me, 
'Yo^^  are  not  honoring  and  obeying  your 
parents,'  so  I  came  back  and  said, 'Mama, 
I  will  go  to  the  store  for  you.'  Then  she 
IDut  her  arms  aroimd  my  neck  and  kissed 
me,  and  after  that  I  felt  better." 

I  said  to  the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  '"What  better  results  do  you  wish 
to  see  than  that?  You  have  taught  these 
children  a  little  memory  gem  for  three 
weeks,  and  today  you  have  seen  it  bring 
forth  fruit.  You  have  taught  a  lesson 
which  I  believe  will  remain  in  that  child's 
heart  as  long  as  she  lives." 

We  are  making  great  progress  in  Sun- 
day School  work,  and  there  are  none  who 
are  more  deliglited  with  the  work  that  is 
being  accomplished  than  is  the  General 
Board.  We  are  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  We  are  far  in  advance  of  what 
we  were  a  few  years  ago.  Some  of  us 
teachers  used  to  think  that  sufficient  for 
the  day  was  the  lesson  thereof;  but  we 
know  better  than  that  now.  We  have 
learned  that  we  must  grow  and  grow,  and 
never  cease  to  grow,  for  when  growth 
ceases,  death  begins. 

But  are  not  some  of  us  going  just  to 
the  other  extreme?  I  believe  that  we 
are  burning  the  midnight  oil  in  making 
preiDarations,  and  studying  very  hard, 
and  we  are  so  concerned  about  the  prep- 
aration of  the  lesson,  and  the  very  best 
method  of  presenting  it  that  I  fear  we 
are  not  giving  the  proper  attention  to  the 
spirit  of  the  lesson.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  too  careful,  you  know.  I 
was  in  Sister  Kesler's  kindergarten  class 
last  week,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
class  illustrated  how  it  was  possible  to  be 
too  careful.    She  said  one  day  lier  mother 


sent  her  down  into  the  cellar  with  a 
pitcher  of  cream,  and  said  to  her,  "Be 
carefiil  that  you  do  not  let  the  jDitcher 
fall."  She  said,  "I  went  out  and  I  was 
holding  that  pitcher  as  tight  as  I  could 
hold  it,  and  just  when  I  got  on  the  first 
step  of  the  cellar  stairs  I  let  the  pitcher 
fall,  and  it  broke  into  a  dozen  pieces.  I 
was  so  concerned  about  the  pitcher,  and 
so  careful  that  it  shouldn't  fall,  that  I 
actually  let  it  fall."  I  believe  there  are 
a  few  teachers  who  are  so  much  interested 
in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson,  in  the 
method  of  presenting  it,  that  they  are 
losing  sight  of  the  spirit  of  it.  I  visited 
a  Sunday  School  recently,  and  listened 
to  some  very  good  lessons,  but  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  soul  in  them.  They 
were  a  compilation  of  cold,  dry  facts,  and 
failed  to  touch  the  souls  of  the  pupils.  I 
believe  that  if  our  lessons  are  to  accom- 
plish the  good  we  want  them  to  accom- 
plish they  must  touch  the  heart;  the 
lesson  that  fails  to  do  this  has  not  accom- 
plished its  mission.  I  am  afraid  some 
Sunday  School  teachers  do  not  let  the 
lessons  go  through  their  own  hearts. 
Every  teacher  should  say,  when  he  takes 
up  a  lesson:  "What  is  there  in  this  lesson 
for  me?  What  is  there  in  it  that  I  can 
apply  to  myself,  and  make  part  of  my- 
self before  attempting  to  present  it  to 
my  class?"  Our  .lessons  ought  to  go 
through  our  own  selves  to  our  pupils. 
What  I  think  is  needed  is  the  spirU  of 
Sunday  School  work,  the  soul  of  the  work. 
I  was  away  from  Zion  some  time  ago, 
in  a  large  city.  It  was  Sunday  morning. 
There  were  no  Saints  there,  but  I  decided 
that  I  would  go  and  worship  somewhere, 
and  I  went  to  a  Christian  church.  I  list- 
ened to  a  minister  who  said  many  good 
things,  and  I  accepted  the  good  things, 
which  he  said  and  let  the  others  go.  He- 
said,  "Some  time  ago  a  young  man  ar- 
rived at  a  port  in  America.  When  he 
landed  an  officer  went  up  to  him  and  said. 
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'How  much  money  have  you  got!'  'I 
haven't  got  a  dollar  in  the  world'  was  the 
reply.  'Where  are  you  going  to?'  asked 
the  officer.  'I  am  going  to  Fall  River,'  he 
answered.  'Have  you  got  any  relatives 
here'?'  was  the  next  question.  'No,'  was 
the  reply;'but  I  have  some  in  Fall  River." 
'You  must  go  back,'  said  the  officer. 
'Why?'  asked  the  young  man.  'Because 
yovi  are  without  money  and  relatives 
here,  and  you  are  liable  to  become  a 
public  charge.'  The  young  man  looked 
at  him  and  said,  'I  will  not  become  a 
public  charge.  Give  me  a  chance  and  I 
will  get  down  to  Fall  River  all  right.' 
'How?'  asked  the  officer.  'By  this'  said 
the  young  man,  as  he  tapped  a  little  bag 
imder  his  arm.  'What  have  you  got 
there?'  the  officer  questioned.  Opening 
the  bag,  the  young  man  drew  out  a  beau- 
tiful cornet,  and  putting  it  to  his  lips  he 
played  a  tune  of  one  of  the  grand  old 
masters,  a  tune  that  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  all  who  lieard  it.  When  he  had 
finished,  the  officer  said  to  the  captain  of 
the  vessel,  'Take  this  man  down  to  Fall 
River  at  my  expense.'  'No,'  said  the 
Captain,  'he  shall  go  to  Fall  River  at  my 
expense;  I  need  just  such  a  man  on 
board,'  and  that  young  man  went  to  Fall 
River  becaiise  he  put  his  soul  into  his  in- 
strument." I  want  to  say,  teachers,  that  if 
we  expect  to  make  a  sxiccess  of  our  Sun- 
day School  work  we  must  put  our  souls 
into  it. 

One  time  a  young  artist  painted  a 
picture,  and  took  it  to  a  critic  for  his 
inspection.  The  older  artist  inspected  it, 
and  then  took  up  his  brush  and  gave  it  a 
daiib.  The  young  man  stared  at  him  in 
astonishment  and  said,  "Why  did  you  do 
that?"  "Your  picture  lacks  one  thing,'" 
said  the  artist.  "And  what  does  it  lack," 
inquired  the  youth.  "The  touch  of  a 
master  hand,"  was  the  reply.  And  that 
is  just  what  our  lessons  sometimes  lack, 
the  touch  of  the  Master's  hand. 


God,  in  the  beginning,  decreed  that 
man  should  eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  That  was  noc  a  curse,  it  was 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  God 
ever  gave  to  man.  And  if  God  will  not 
give  bread  to  the  man  who  spends  his 
days  in  idleness,  neither  will  He  put 
words  of  wisdom  and  inspiration  into  the 
mouth  of  a  mental  drone.  In  sitting  down 
to  prepare  our  lessons  we  should  invoke 
His  divine  assistance,  and  then  when  we 
have  finished  we  shoiild  go  to  Him  and 
say,  "Father,  I  have  done  what  I  could; 
now  fill  my  soul  with  your  Spirit;  inspire 
me  for  my  work,  give  this  picture  the 
touch  of  Thy  master  hand,"  And  He  will 
do  it.     He  will  help  us  every  time. 

Before  taking  my  seat  I  wish  to  refer 
to  a  statement  that  was  made  in  a  Method- 
ist Convention  held  last  week.  I  have 
traveled  quite  extensively  over  this  coun- 
try, and  have  associated  a  great  deal  with 
the  young  people  of  Zion,  and  I  can  say 
truthfully  that  there  is  no  people  in  God's 
great  world  today  who  love  their  religion 
as  the  young  people  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  do.  We  have  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  members  enrolled  in  our 
Sunday  Schools,  and  we  have  not  had  to 
use  "trading  stamps'"  to  get  tliem  there 
either.  Brother  Summerhays  has  an  ex- 
tract from  a  newspaper  in  his  pocket 
which  shows  that  some  of  the  sectarian 
schools  of  the  coimtry  have  had  to  resort 
to  the  trading  stamp  system  in  order  to 
get  their  young  people  to  attend  Sunday 
Schools.  We  haven't  got  down  as  low  as 
that  yet.     We  never  shall. 

We  are  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  nor  of  the  glorious 
principles  which  he  taught  us.  but  I  will 
tell  you  of  whom  we  are  ashamed.  We 
are  ashamed  of  men  and  women  who 
claim  to  be  followers  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  and  at  the  same  time  go 
about  speaking  evil    of   their  neighbors, 
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and  seeking  to  do  them  all  the  injury  they 
can.  That  is  what  we  are  ashamed  of. 
We  are  ashamed  to  see  men  who  style 
themselves  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesns 
Christ,  assemble  in  conventions  and  pass 
resolutions  aiming  at  the  persecution,  the 
oppression,  the  annihilation  of  a  little 
band  of  religious  worshipers  in  their  own 
land.  A  short  time  ago  the  ministers  of 
the  country  shed  crocodile  tears  because  of 
the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  by  the  Rus- 
sians. They  also  passed  resolutions  con- 
demning the  latter  for  their  treatment  of 
the  poor  Hebrews.  You  remember  that 
some  of  the  nations  were  appealed  to 
to  arise  and  show  their  disapproval  of  the 
treatment  accorded  the  Jews  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  now  we  find  some  of  these  min- 
isters who  were  so  strong  in  their  denun- 
ciation of  the  Russians  for  persecuting 
the  Jews,  assemble  in  convention  and 
pass  resolutions  by  which  they  seek  to 
persecute  and  overthrow  a  little  band  of 
religious  worshipers  out  here  in  the  desert. 
Think  of  it !  That  is  what  we  are  ashamed 
of,  of  such  inconsistency.  Sometimes  I 
imagine  I  can  see  the  devil,  lying  back  in 
his  easy  chair  and  laughing  at  the  incon- 
sistency of  these  theological  hypocrites. 
I  pray  God  to  bless  the  youth  of  Zion; 
to  bless  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  new  and 
everlasting  covenant.  We  have  been  call- 
ed to  teacii  these  children;  let  us  labor 
for  their  salvation.  These  little  boys  and 
girls  in  the  kindergarten  classes,  these 
little  boys  and  girls  in  the  priuuiry  classes, 
will  not  be  little  boys  and  girls  always. 
After  a  while  tliey  will  be  grown-ups,  and 
will  become  great  and  good  men  and 
women.  We  shall  see  them  bearing  off 
the  kingdom  of  God.  I  can  see  them, 
when  yoii  and  I  are  laid  away  on  the  hill- 
side, rising  up  and  doing  a  thousand  times 
better  work  than  you  and  I  are  doing 
today.  We  are  teaching  Ajjostles  and 
Prophets  of  the  Most  High  God.  We  do 
not  know  now  who  these  little  ones  are. 


but  God  knows  them,  and  the  day  will 
come  when  they  will  rise  up  and  bless  us, 
if  we  but  do  our  duty  to  them  and  teach 
them  to  live  pure  and  holy  lives. 

May  God  bless  this  great  work,  and 
may  we  labor  with  our  whole  might,  mind 
and  strength  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And,  finally,  may  we 
be  redeemed,  saved  and  exalted  with  the 
sanctified  in  the  celestial  kinsdom  of  our 
Father,  is  my  humble  prayer  for  us  all,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
» 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONVENTIONS. 

ELDER     .TOSEPH    W.    SUMMERHAYS. 

I  am  requested  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  conventions  which  we  have 
held  during  the  past  season,  and  wh  it  we 
intend  to  do  during  the  year  lOO.").  I  wish 
to  say  to  our  brethren  and  sisters  from 
the  far  south,  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
them.  We  have  held  conventions  all 
through  the  north,  except  in  the  Union 
and  Cassia  stakes,  and  those  two  will 
have  our  immediate  attention.  We  are 
also  making  preparation  to  visit  the 
stakes  in  Arizona,  Colorado  and  Old 
Mexico,  and  we  expect  to  do  something 
for  San  Jiian,  but  we  hardly  think  it  will 
be  a  convention. 

At  our  conventions  we  have  asked  the 
sisters  to  take  off  their  hats  in  the  general 
meetings,  and  they  have  responded  as  you 
have  responded  tonight.  And  then  we 
have  asked  them  to  do  another  thing. 
We  have  asked  them  to  let  their  hats  re- 
main off  their  lieads  until  the  benediction 
is  ottered,  and  not  to  disturb  the  meeting 
by  putting  on  their  hats  and  getting 
ready  to  leave  the  hoiise  before  the  ser- 
vices were  closed.  So  far  we  have  met 
with  success  and  we  would  like  you  to  do 
the  same  tonight. 

My  brethren  and  sisters,  this  is  the 
house  of  God,  whtjre  we  come  to  listen  to 
the  servants  of  God,   and  it  is  becoming 
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in  us  thst  we  remain  with  due  decorum 
until  the  benediction  is  offered. 

On  last  Thursday  evening  we  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Barrett  hall,  and  it  was 
decided  by  the  superintendents  of  the 
stakes  there  assembled  that  we  would  con- 
tinue our  conventions  during  the  coming 
year.  We  may  have  to  group  the  stakes 
a  little  differently  from  what  we  grouped 
them  during  the  present  season,  but  we 
expect  that  the  conventions  next  season 
will  be  all  that  they  have  been  this  sea- 
son, and  as  much  better  as  we  can  pos- 
sibly make  them. 

Another  point  that  I  am  requested 
to  speak  upon,  and  that  is  this,  that  the 
supsrintendents  of  stakes  and  the  super- 
intendents of  wards  will  note  that  when 
their  reports  come  to  them  this  season, 
there  is  a  change  in  some  of  the  ques- 
tions. We  have  been  asking,  if  you  re- 
member, "What  is  yo\vc  enrollment,"  and 
"What  is  your  average  attendance,"  and 
then  we  have  asked  for  one  hundred  per 
cent  on  nickel  fund  account.  The  result 
of  this  has  been  that  some  superintendents 
have  taken  from  the  roll  every  name 
that  they  could,  to  show, — tirst,  a  high 
average  attendance,  and  secondly  to  more 
easih'  pay  their  one  hundred  per  cent 
nickel  fund;  and  a  good  many  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  have 
found  their  names  taken  from  the  roll, 
and  they  haven't  gone  back  to  school. 
We  estimated  the  other  day,  just  how 
many  of  this  class  of  people  were  out  of 
the  Sabbath  School,  and  we  were  of  the 
opinion  that  there  were  some  three  thou- 
sand, eight  hundred,  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  schools  to  hear  from.  This 
is  wrong.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, if  I  have  got  a  boy  that  is  not 
true  to  his  trust,  I  would  rather  that  that 
boy  should  come  to  the  Sunday  School 
but  once  a  year  than  not  to  come  at  all. 
We  are  not  so  much  after  the  average 
attendance  or  the  nickels  as  we  are  after 


the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  those  chil- 
dren. We  want  to  get  them  into  the 
Siinday  School.  Therefore,  when  you 
get  yoiir  nest  report  blanks,  you  will  find 
this  question:  "How  many  persons  have 
you  in  your  ward  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twenty  years,  inclusive?"  also, 
"How  many  of  these  are  there  enrolled 
in  your  Sunday  School?"  We  ask  these 
two  questions,  and,  later  on,  my  brethren, 
between  now  and  the  first  of  the  year,  we 
will  tell  you  what  we  want  you  to  do  with 
this  class  of  citizens. 

The  majorit}^  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Board  have  been  through  .the 
stakes  this  season  to  these  different  con- 
ventions. I  myself  have  attended  all  of 
them  but  two,  and  I  know  that  the  Sun- 
day School  caiise  is  thriving,  and  I  know 
that  the  great  Latter-day  work  is  grow- 
ing. We  recognize  that  Zion  is  growing, 
and  I  believe  that  every  department  is 
growing.  I  want  to  say  to  you  Sunday 
School  people,  while  you  are  attending 
to  this  organization  do  not  forget  the 
other  organizations  of  the  Church — the 
Mutual  Improvement,  the  Religion  Class- 
es and  all.  We  want  yoii  to  build  up  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  its  entirety,  that  it 
may  be  beautiful  to  look  upon  when  we 
present  it  to  the  Master.  May  God  help 
us  to  do  it,  I  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen. 

is 

CHILDREN'S  RIGHTS— RESPECT  FOR  THE 

SACRED. 

rEESIDENT    JOSEPH  F.  SMITH. 

I  do  not  desire  to  occupy  very  much 
time.  I  am  delighted  always  to  have  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  that  class  of 
our  people  who  are  so  deeply  interested 
in  teaching  the  children  and  in  taking 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Sabbath  Schools, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  impressing  upon  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation  a  sincere  regard,  not 
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only  for  themselves,  to  keep  themselves 
pure  and  unspotted  from  the  world,  but 
a  sincere  regard  for  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  others.  Our  children  should  be 
taught  to  respSct  not  only  their  fathers 
and  their  mothers,  and  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  they  should  be  taught  to 
respect  all  mankind,  and  especially 
should  they  be  instructed  and  taught  and 
brought  up  to  honor  the  aged  and  the 
infirm,  the  unfortunate  and  the  poor,  the 
needy  and  those  who  need  tlie  sympathies 
of  mankind. 

We  too  frequently  see  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  our  children  to  make  fvin  of 
the  unfortunate.  A  poor  cripple,  or  a 
poor,  weak-nunded  person  comes  along, 
and  the  boys  will  poke  fun  at  him, 
and  make  imbecoming  remarks  about 
him.  This  is  entirely  wrong,  and  such 
a  spirit  as  this  should  never  be  witnessed 
among  the  cliildren  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  They  ought  to  be  tauglit  better 
at  home.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
taught  better  than  this  in  our  Sunday 
Schools,  and  in  all  the  schools,  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  that  our  children  at- 
tend. Our  cluldreu  should  be  taught 
to  venerate  that  which  is  holy,  that 
which  is  sacred.  They  should  venerate 
the  name  of  Crod.  Tliey  should  hold 
in  sacred  veneration  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God.  They  should  not  take  Their 
holy  names  in  vain;  and  they  should 
also  be  taught  to  respect  and  venerate 
the  temples  of  Grod,  the  places  of  worship 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  ( )iir  chil- 
dren should  be  tauglit  also  that  they  have 
rights  \\\  the  house  of  the  Lord  ecjual  to 
their  parents  and  equal  to  their  neigh- 
bors or  anybody  else. 

It  always  pains  me  to  see  our  little 
ones  disturbed  in  this  right.  I  witnessed 
a  little  circumstance;  in  our  meeting 
this  afternoon.  The  house  was  crowded 
in  every  part.  A  person  was  standing 
in  the  aisle,  and  ;i    little  child  was  sitting 


by  its  mother  on  a  seat.  Somebody 
came  along  and  took  the  little  child  off 
its  seat,  and  took  the  seat  himself,  leav- 
the  child  to  stand.  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
my  brethren  and  sisters,  that  that  act 
sent  a  pang  to  my  heart.  I  would  not, 
for  anything  in  the  shape  of  remuner- 
ation of  a  worldly  character,  grieve  the 
heart  of  a  little  child  in  the  house  of 
God,  lest  an  impression  should  be  left 
upon  its  mind  that  would  make  the  house 
of  worship  a  distasteful  place,  and  it 
would  prefer  not  to  come  within  its 
walls,  than  to  come  and  be  offended. 

I  once  witnessed  a  circumstance  of  the 
kind  in  one  of  our  most  popular  meeting 
houses,  I  may  say.  A  little  child  had 
come  in,  in  good  season,  and  taken  a  seat. 
By  and  by  a  lady  came  in.  The  seats 
seemed  to  be  all  occupied.  She  took  the 
child  by  the  arm,  jerked  it  off  the  seat, 
and  sat  down  upon  it  herself,  leaving 
the  child  to  stand.  I  had  all  I  could  do 
to  hold  my  tongue  and  my  temjaer  when 
I  witnessed  the  circumstance.  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  get  up  and  ask  that  lady 
to  get  lip  off  that  seat  and  let  that  child 
sit  there.  It  had  more  right  to  sit 
there  than  she  had,  for  it  came  and  had 
it  first,  and  was  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
The  child  was  made  to  feel  that  it  had  no 
right  there.  It  was  made  to  feel  that 
that  person  that  came  in  later  had  a  bet- 
ter claim  to  the  seat  than  the  child  it- 
self. That  is  wrong.  Our  children 
have  just  as  niiicli  right  to  come  into 
the  house  of  Go<l  as  any  person  has,  and 
we  should  respect  them  in  that  right  our- 
selves, and  in  turn  the  children  will  re- 
spect us.  But  when  we  Cease  to  respect 
the  rights  of  little  children,  it  is  a  lesson 
to  them  which  we  inculcate  in  their 
minds,  that  they  are  not  bound  to  respect 
us.  But  when  we  respect  tliem,  treat 
them  as  intelligent  beings,  treat  them  as 
our  successors  in  life  and  entitled  to 
responsibilities  in  life,  they  will  grow  up 
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to  respect  us  and  hold  us  in  reverence, 
and  respect  our  rights  just  as  we  respect 
theirs. 

I  desire  that  we  will  inculcate  this  prin- 
ciple of  esteem  in  the  hearts  of  our  chil- 
dren for  their  parents,  for  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  for  their  neighbors  and  their 
associates,  and  especially  for  those  whom 
the  Lord  has  called  and  clothed  with  au- 
thority to  administer  in  the  midst  of  the 
people.  I  think  our  children  should  be 
taught  these  principles,  that  they  should 
be  instilled  into  their  hearts,  and,  as  we 
have  been  hearing  tonight  from  Brother 
Morton,  it  should  be  a  part  of  their  nature 
to  love  one  another  and  respect  one  an- 
other, to  respect  that  which  is  sacred,  that 
which  has  been  consecrated  to-  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord  or  to  sacred  purposes. 

Our  children  should  be  made  and 
taught  to  respect  these  things  in  the 
Sunday  Schools.  There  is  where  you 
can  teach  them,  and  in  our  religion  class 
work  they  can  be  taught  these  principles, 
more  especially  in  these  organizations; 
and  also  in  the  Primary  Associations,  bet- 
ter perhaps  than  they  can  be  anywhere 
else,  becaiise  they  are  taken  in  these  as- 
sociations at  the  ages  when  they  are 
most  impressionable,  and  when  these 
things  can  be  made  permanent  in  their 
minds.  The  things  that  are  imjpressed 
upon  the  minds  of  children  take  stronger 
hold  than  in  after  or  later  life. 

Well  now,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  let 
us  respect  one  another.  Let  us  respect 
that  which    is  sacred.     Let  us  honor  the 


name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son.  Let 
us  speak  kindly  of  one  another.  Speak 
no  ill  of  any  man,  no  matter  if  such  men 
are  not  what  they  shoiild  be;  it  does  no 
good  for  us  to  promulgate  and  publish 
abroad  and  keep  alive  in  our  memories  or 
in  the  memories  of  others  the  imperfec 
tions,  the  sins  and  the  wrong  doings  of 
others.  We  had  better  strive  to  amend 
and  improve  that  which  is  not  good. 
Always  seek  that  which  is  better,  and 
that  which  will  purify  the  heart  and  en- 
noble the  mind,  and  that  will  lead  men  to 
higher  thoughts,  higher  aspirations  and 
better  and  purer  work  in  the  world, 
that  they  may  become  more  and  more  like 
the  Son  of  God. 

May  the  Lord  bless  all  those  who  work 
in  the  Sunday  Schools,  and  help  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  bless 
the  children  of  Zion,  that  what  has  been 
said  tonight,  and  what  was  said  today, 
may  indeed  be  true  of  them,  that  they  are 
not  ashamed  of  their  parents,  that  they  are 
not  ashamed  of  their  religion,  that  they 
are  not  ashamed  of  the  work  their  parents 
have  done  in  the  land,  but  that  they  are 
proud  of  these  things,  and  that  they  ven- 
erate their  parents  because  of  their  fidel- 
ity, and  because  they  have  been  firm  and 
true  and  steadfast  in  the  midst  of  perse- 
cutions and  in  the  midst  of  hatred  that 
has  been  made  manifest  against  them  by 
the  world. 

God  bless  you,  and  bless  our  children, 
and  all  Israel,  is  my  prayer,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.     Amen. 


W^t>M 


CURIOUS  EYES 

Many  animals  possess  more  than  two 
eyes  which  do  not  act  together.  A  leech, 
for  example,  has  ten  eyes  on  the  top  of 
its  head  which  do  not  work  in  concert, 
and  a  kind  of  marine  worm  has  two  eyes 
on  the  head  and  a  row  down  each  side 
of  the  bodv.     Some  lizards  have  an  extra 


OF  ANIMALS. 

eye  on  the  top  of  the  head  which  does  not 
act  with  the  otlier  two.  A  bee  or  wasp 
has  two  large  compound  eyes  which  poss- 
ibly help  each  other  and  are  used  for  near 
vision,  and  also  three  little  simple  eyes 
on  the  top  of  the  head  which  are  employ- 
ed for  seeing  things  a  long  way  off. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  CHURCH  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 


F(  )K  a  Latter-day  Saint  there  is  no 
knowledge  so  helpful  and  that 
does  so  much  to  promote  happi- 
ness as  a  correct  knowledge  of 
his  religion.  There  ;ire  no  books 
so  useful  as  the  Bible,  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  other  Church 
works;  and  yet  many  treat  the 
subject  of  our  faith  as  some- 
thing of  secondary  consequence. 
Worldly  advantages  are  of  first 
consequence  to  those  who  are 
of  the  world.  There  is  something,  how- 
ever, of  greater  importance  to  the  life  and 
the  character  of  man  than  a  mental  com- 


prehension of  the  gospel  and  that  is  a 
spiritual  relationship  with  the  purposes 
of  God,  that  relationship  must  be  ac- 
quii'ed  through  a  prayerful  and  studious 
life  concerning  those  purposes.  There  is 
nothing  about  education  more  important 
than  the  education  of  the  feelings,  and 
the  highest  and  best  education  of  the 
feelings  is  essentially  religious. 

Young  people  will  naturally  be  inclined 
to  pursue  that  object  in  life  which  is 
esteemed  by  them  of  most  importance. 
If  the  young  man  or  woman  is  taught  to 
believe  that  secular  studies  are,  after  all, 
of  greater  consequence  than  religious 
studies,  he  or  she  will  attach  importance 
to  the  one  and  neglect  the  other.  It  is  of 
far  reaching  consequence  then  that  young 
_  people  be  taught  early  in  life  to  esteem  a. 
religious  training  as  something  of  inesti- 
mable value. 

Religious  training,  again,  has  so  much 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  character, 
with  that  constant  and  unyielding  loyalty 
to  the  purposes  of  God  and  to  a  will  high- 
er than  one's  own,  that  the  religious 
phases  of  child  life  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. What  our  young  people  need 
most  is  not  the  opporttinity  to  get  on  well 
in  the  material  world,  but  a  character  and 
training  that  will  make  them  appreciative 
and  devoted  to  the  work  of  God. 

Religious  training  makes  young  people 
useful  in  the  communities  where  they 
live.  There  are  the  various  auxiliary  or- 
ganizations of  the  Church  that  reiiuire 
intelligent  leadership.  The  Bishop  needs 
young  people  who  may  be  helpful  to  him 
in  promoting  the  faith  and  good  works  of 
the  people  over  whom  he  presides,  and  he 
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naturally  seeks  for  the  important  places 
in  the  ward,  faith  promoting  men  and  wo- 
men. The  demands  of  the  Church  at 
large  are  constantly  increasing  and  the 
proper  talent  for  its  great  work  is  not 
always  and  easily  available.  More  and 
more  preparation  is  required  and  that 
preparation  it  is  the  business  of  our 
Church  schools  to  promote.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible how  Latter-day  Saints  can 
reach  the  conclusion  that  a  scholastic 
training  which  includes  theology  is  not 
as  desirable  an  education  as  one  that  deals 
exclusively  with  secular  subjects.  The 
Church  schools  should  be  the  pride  of 
every  Latter-day  Saint;  they  should  re- 
present those  ideals  of  education  which 
distinguish  us  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
Joseph  F.  Smith. 

0 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SACRA- 
MENT IN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  by  both 
members  and  non-members  or  our  Church 
,that  the  Latter-day  Saints  undoubtedly 
love  and  honor  those  who  preside  over 
them  in  the  exercise  of  the  Priesthood, 
and  yet  these  manifestations  of  respect 
are  made  with  striking  informality.  The 
absence  of  exclusiveness  among  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  Church,  and  the 
lack  of  formality  in  our  services  of  wor- 
ship, appear  strange  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  outward  signs  of 
rank  displayed  by  dignitaries  of  some 
churches,  and  who  from  their  infancy 
have  learned  to  associate  church  service 
with  imposing  display  and  formal  cere- 
mony. 

This  condition  as  to  our  Church  au- 
thorities is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
whatever  be  the  official  position  a  man  is 
called  to  occupy  in  the  Chvirch,  he  still 
regards  himself  as  a  brother  among  his 
brethren  and  sisters.  The  spirit  of  his 
calling  in  the  Priesthood  will  inspire  him 


with  this  feeling,  and  will  develop  his 
humility  as  it  increases  his  influence  for 
good  among  his  fellows. 

It  is  better  that  a  presiding  officer 
possess  the  love  and  confidence  of  his 
jieople,  such  as  shall  impel  them  to  seek 
his  counsel,  welcome  his  brotherly  admo- 
nitions, and  heed  his  voice  of  rebuke  if 
such  be  called  for,  than  that  they  look 
upon  him  with  awe  and  fear,  even  though 
they  make  a  display  of  formal  honors. 
It  is  possible  to  go  to  undue  extremes  on 
either  side  in  this  matter.  Certainly  it 
is  right  that  our  people  should  both  pos- 
sess and  manifest  a  true  respect  for  their 
XDresiding  brethren  and  sisters,  and  this 
should  be  founded  on  reverence  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  office,  as  also  in  regard  for 
the  person  who  is  privileged  to  hold  the 
position.  Our  children  should  be  taught 
to  seek  and  esteem  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  their  local  authorities;  and 
should  know  at  least  as  to  nanie  and  po- 
sition, the  presiding  officers  of  their 
stake  and  the  Church  in  general.  Both 
children  and  adults  should  honor  the 
Priesthood  and  the  men  who  exercise  the 
sacred  authority  associated  therewith. 

In  oiir  social  gatherings  it  is  proper 
and  decorous  that  due  respect  be  shown 
to  those  who  are  prominent  as  officers 
among  the  fieople,  and  this  for  its  own 
sake  of  propriety,  not  more  than  for  the 
good  example  placed  before  the  young. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  affirmed,  and  with 
good  reason,  that  there  is  too  little  regard 
for  authority  among  the  youth  of  this 
generation,  both  within  thj  Church  and 
generally  throughoi;t  the  land,  Beyond 
all  outward  evidences  of  personal  respect 
towards  the  officers  of  our  Church,  there 
must  be  the  determination  to  aid  and 
maintain  them  in  their  exalted  callings. 
Let  not  the  spirit  of  gossip  lead  to  evil 
speaking,  or  even  to  disapproving  con- 
sent as  to  those  who  i^reside  among  you. 
Think  of  the  ill  effects  of  such  an  exam- 
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pie  if   permitted  in    your   family  gather- 
ings, at  the  table,  or  elsewhere. 

lu  the  matter  of  honoring  onr  leaders, 
all  manifestations  of  respect  should 
spring  from  a  feeling  of  genuine  sin- 
cerity, and  should  be  devoid  of  ostenta- 
tion and  mere  display.  A  particular 
instance  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration 
of  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  undesirable 
feature  in  this  connection.  It  is  the 
custom  in  some  wards  to  indicate  rank 
in  the  Priesthood  in  the  manner  of  pass- 
ing the  bread  and  water  in  the  sacrament 
meetings.  Thus,  the  person  who  carries 
the  sacramental  emblems  to  the  stand 
passes  by  a  number  in  order  to  reach 
the  elder  who  holds  the  highest  calling 
among  those  present;  then  he  looks  for 
the  next  in  authority,  and  so  on  until  a 
few  have  been  served:  then  the  attempt 
to  administer  in  the  order  of  rank  is  gen- 
erally abandoned,  and  the  plate  or  cup 
is  passed  along  the  line.  In  some 
cases,  a  visiting  brother,  occupying  no 
position  of  local  or  general  authority,  is 
singled  out  as  the  first  to  be  served.  Such 
procedure  is  likely  to  suggest  comment 
and  criticism ;  and  furthermore,  the  sac- 
ramental ordinance  was  never  intended 
to  designate  or  emphasize  official  position 
in  sucli  a. manner.  Surely  in  our  sacra- 
ment meetings  we  assemble  as  brethren 
and  sisters,  each  and  all. 

It  may  not  be  construed  as  improper 
to  present  the  bread  and  wafer  first  to 
the  Elder  there  representing  the  highest 
official  calling,  but  after  him  his  neigh- 
bor should  be  served;  and  so  along  the 
line.  As  no  established  order  as  to  rank 
is  followed  as  to  the  seating  of  the  elders 
on  the  stand,  any  attempt  to  present  the 
sacrament  according  to  official  standing 
will  prove  embarrassing  and  unsuccess- 
ful. 

Moreover,  questions  of  precedence  may 
thus  arise.  In  the  Sunday  School,  tor 
instance,  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  wheth- 


er the  Bishop  of  the  ward  or  the  super- 
intendent of  the  school  should  first  re- 
ceive the  sacrament. 

A  member  of  the  General  Sunday 
School  Board  recently  stated  that  on  the 
occasion  of  his  official  visit  to  the  Sunday 
School  of  a  certain  ward,  the  person  bear- 
ing the  sacramental  bread  first  presented 
it  to  the  Bishop,  who  sat  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stand ;  the  Bishop  waved  it 
aside,  and  it  was  then  offered  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  school,  who  declined 
to  partake,  and  pointed  out  the  member 
of  the  General  Board,  to  whom  it  was 
then  presented.  After  he  had  partaken, 
the  bread  was  carried  past  several  breth- 
ren to  the  Bishop,  then  back  along  the 
row  to  the  Bishop's  counselor  (but  one 
counselor  was  present),  then  to  the  super- 
intendent, and  then  to  those  who  had 
been  passed  by. 

We  recommend  and  advise  that  if  the 
Elder  highest  in  authority  be  conveni- 
ently seated,  the  sacramental  emblems 
may  be  presented  to  him  first,  then  to  the 
one  sitting  next,  and  so  along  the  line, 
passing  no  Chiirch  member  present;  but 
that  there  is  no  impropriety  in  beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  row,  and  passing  from 
each  to  the  next,  without  regard  to  rank 
or  official  position. 

A  PERTINENT  INQUIRY. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  to  the  Oiiflook  snys: 
"I  do  not  understand  what  you  say  about 
Christ.  'God  has  entered  Into  the  world, 
filled  one  human  life  full  of  Himself,'  etc. 
Do  you  mean  Clirist  was  simply  a  good 
man  inspired  by  God,  but  not  equal  with 
Him,  and  not  having  had  any  pre-exist- 
enceV" 

( )f  cours(>  Christ  had  a  pre-existence. 
The  scriptures  bear  frcciuent  evidence  of 
that,  and  Christ  Himself  bears  testimony 
to  His  own  pre-existence.  And  yet  the 
sectarian  world  undertakes  to  explain  that 
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tlie  universal  good  and  beautiful  in  the 
world  constitute  God,  and  that  Christ  was 
filled  by  the  spirit  of  this  all  prevailing 
goodness.  The  world's  definition  of  God 
makes  a  proper  conception  of  Christ  im- 
possible. There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
honest  readers  of  the  Scriptures  who  can- 
not fail  to  see  that  not  onlv  Christ,  but 


also  mankind  generally  miist  have  had  a 
pre-existence. 

All  this  ill-founded  theory  about  the 
nature  and  existence  of  God  is  responsi- 
ble in  a  very  large  measure  for  the  per- 
verted conceptions  that  the  religious 
world  has  about  the  personality,  character 
and  mission  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


CUBA. 


THE  CABANA   FORTRESS. 


THE  Cabana  fortress  is  one  of  the 
sights  that  the  tourist  to  Havana 
Si^Sai  always  takes  in.  This  ancient 
fortress  lies  directly  across  the  channel 
opening  from  the  bay  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  fortress  is  reached  from 
the  city  by  means  of  small  row  boats 
large  enough  to  carry  aboi;t  a  dozen  tour- 
ists. After  landing  on  the  fortress  side 
of  the  bay,  you  proceed  to  the  castle  by 
means  of  a  rock  stairway  for  a  distance 
of  aboiit  one. fourth  of  a  mile.  The  ele- 
vation recedes  from  the  water's  edge, 
and  along  at  the  foot  of  the  hillside  are  a 
few  scattering  houses,  in  front  of  which 
were  playing  Cuban  children  perfectly 
nude.  Following  the  iDathway  on  an  in- 
cline, we  soon  reached  the  large  moats 
which  wind  their  way  around  behind  the 
hill  and  the  fortress.  They  were  origin- 
ally intended  to  serve  as  a  protection 
against  the  shots  of  the  enemy  from  the 
sea.  Here  and  there  from  these  moats 
which  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep, 
rock  stairways  make  their  way  out  on  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  which  open  into  a 
field  beyond.  This  side  of  the  bay  is 
practically   uninhabited.      A    few   cattle 


feed  on  the  hills.  An  excellent  view  of 
the  sea  was  had,  and  of  the  seashore  for 
some  miles. 

We  met  now  and  then  a  soldier  who 
was  drowsily  lounging  about  on  the  hill 
killing  time.  Some  of  the  soldiers  showed 
us  their  papers  of  enlistment,  from  which 
we  learned  that  their  term  of  service 
would  soon  be  over.  They  generally 
shook  their  heads,  and  in  some  sort  of 
broken  English  explained  to  us  that 
there  was  to  be  no  more  soldiering  for 
them.  Cuba's  army  is,  of  course,  very 
insignificant,  just  large  enough  to  main 
tain  peace  and  order  within  the  island 
itself.  Cuba  has  no  need  of  a  navy,  as 
this  country  has  guaranteed  the  island 
against  the  invasion  of  any  foreign  pow- 
er. A  soldier's  life  is,  therefore  largely 
in  the  nature  of  police  duty,  and  there 
is  little  encouragement  to  strive  for 
honors  of  a  military  character.  From  all 
human  appearances,  the  day  of  military 
heroes  in  Cuba  is  gone  forever.  Cuba 
now  enjoys  her  liberty,  and  under  the 
protection  of  a  government  strong  enough 
to  guarantee  her  freedom  against  the  in- 
vasions of  any  European  power. 

My  companion  on  this  occasion  was 
Elder  Hogan,  one  of  the  Southern  States 
missionaries.     He  was   on   his  way  from 
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Mississip23i  to  Key  West,  where  a  mis- 
sion had  recently  been  oijened  and  where 
encouragement  is  offered  to  the  Elders. 
The  journey  to  his  new  field  by  way  of 
New  Orleans,  Havana  and  Key  West  by 
water  was  much  cheaper  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been  from  Mississippi  to 
Key  West  by  rail.  Elder  Hogan  had  a 
few  tracts,  which  he  handed  to  the  sold- 
iers, who  doubtless  expected  some  small 
gratuity  from  Americans  who  have  been 
so  generous  to  the  people  of  Cuba. 

From  the  hillside  overlooking  the  sea 
we  turned  again  toward  the  fort  and  passed 
over  the  drawbridge  that  reminded  one  of 
descriptions  of  the  fortifications  of  an- 
cient Rome,  We  wandered  about  through 
the  fort,  into  the  prison  houses  where 
thousands  of  Cubans  during  the  revolu- 
tions and  wars  of  that  unhappy  island 
were  huddled  together  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition. From  these  prison  houses  we 
made  our  way  down  through  subterra- 
nean passages,  and  finally  visited  the 
dead  line.  This  dead  line  is  the  historic 
spot  of  the  Cabana  fortress.  Here  the 
Ciibans  were  taken  for  execution.     They 


were  led  blindfolded  close  up  to  the  wall, 
and  with  faces  turned  toward  the  wall 
were  compelled  to  kneel  down.  Their 
hands  were  tied  behind  them,  and  while 
in  this  position  were  shot  by  the  Span- 
ish soldiers.  After  the  bullets  had  pierced 
the  bodies  they  made  their  indentations 
along  the  wall.  These  indentations  are 
so  continuous  that  they  make  a  line  which 
extended  a  distance  of  some  eighty-five 
feet.  Farther  on  is  a  slab  which  marks 
the  burial  place  of  thousands  of  these 
unfortunate  victims. 

The  ancient  fortress  of  Cabana  was 
commenced  in  the  year  lHh]  and  finished 
in  1774.  It  extends  from  theMorro  castle 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay  and  farther 
back  on  to  the  land.  It  was  really  in- 
tended as  an  enlargement  of  the  Morro 
castle,  and  was  built  to  accommodate 
about  ten  thousand  men.  The  cost  of  the 
structure  has  been  varioiisly  estimated; 
by  some  at  .sl4,00(),( )(!(),  by  others  at  i?28,- 
()UO,0(M),  and  some  declare  that  Spain 
wasted  the  major  part  of  .S10,t)00,(X)0 
before  the  fortress  was  finally  com- 
pleted. 


ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED  POEMS. 


••UTAH'S  BEST  CROP." 

Where  the  fair  homesteads  stand 

In  the  vales  of  our  land, 
And  the  home  rings  with  children's  glad  mirth, 

All  the  fond  parents  know 

With  what  pride  they  can  show 
Lovely  children,  the  fairest  of  earth. 

'Neath  our  soft  skies  so  clear 

They  have  heritage  here 
With  a  beauty  creating  surprise; 

And  in  bonds  of  home  love, 

"Neath  each  roof  tree  above, 
They  are  jewels  of  Utah  we  prize! 

We  have  wealth  from  the  mines 

Where  the  ore  brightly  shines. 
And  of  industry's  products  a  host: 

And  from  orchard  and  field 

We  have  bounteous  yield 
But  our  children  we  value  the  most. 

Here  in  virtue's  array 

Comes  a  nation  today 
In  the  fields  of  new  culture  to  rise. 

And  in  wonderful  wealth 

And  perfection  of  health, 
They  are  jewels  of  Utah  we  prize  ! 

How  our  schools  rise  and  grow 

And  with  children  o'erflow 
In  the  halls  for  the  training  of  youth; 

Till  in  some  chosen  line 

Ev'ry  pupil  will  shine 
In  the  search  of  the  nectar  of  truth. 

Then  we'll  sing  of  the  West, 

'Tis  so  wondrously  blest 
With  its  mountains  and  clear  sunny  skies! 

By  our  wealth  we  are  known 

In  the  children  we  own — 
They  are  jewels  of  Utah  we  prize! 

./.  L.  Toiriisend. 
0 
THE  MOUNTAIN  MONARCH. 

O  mountain  king!  thou  noble  pine, 
Whose  splendid  statue  seems  divine! 
How  long  hast  thou  endured  the  storm 
Which  beats  around  thy  stately  form. 
As  if  with  force  and  angry  tone, 
To  tear  thee  from  thy  honored  throne? 

And  tell  us  true,  thou  ruler  proud, 
How  oft  hast  spread  the  threatening  cloud 
Its  darkest  shadows  'round  thy  home; 
How  oft  the  torrent,  lashed  to  foam, 


With  energetic  force,  hast  tried 

To  wash  thee  down  the  steep  hill-side? 

"My  age,"  replied  the  veteran  king, 
"Is  counted  by  the  hundredth  ring. 
When  but  a  twig,''  continued  he, 
"The  stormy  winds,  so  wild  and  free, 
Impressed  the  simple  lesson  plain. 
That  I  must  toil  with  might  and  main. 

"Yes,  oft  the  torrent  gushed  with  foam, 
But  'stead  of  digging  from  my  home. 
It  brought  me  life  and  nourishment; 
And  (ivery  angry  blast  but  lent 
Strength,  added,  with  which  I  was  told 
To  e'er  secure  a  firmer  hold. 

"Now,  listen,"  said  the  nol)le  tree, 
"Young  man,  this  one  thing  learn  of  me: 
That,in  your  life,  the  winds  and  storms 
Are  blessed  gifts  in  various  forms; 
And  when  your  course  is  run  at  length. 
You'll    see    that    they    were    means    of 
strength." 

Accept  our  thanks,  O  monarch  true! 
For  this  grand  thought  we  gain  of  you; 
And  may  the  storms  that  we  endure 
Our  lives  ennoble  and  make  pure; 
Preparing  us,  while  dwelling  here. 
For  that  eternal,  higher  sphere. 

B.   W.  P. 


DO  THE  BEST  YOU  CAN. 

Don't  frown  when  everything  goes  wrong 
But  try  to  make  things  right; 

Just  whistle  down  the  angry  words. 
Or  sing  with  all  your  might. 

The  way  is  rough  sometimes,  I  know 

The  sky  is  overcast. 
But  sunshine  greets  us  after  storm. 

And  all  is  well  at  last. 

So  wear  a  smiling  face,  my  dears, 

And  do  the  best  you  can, 
A  kindly  word  and  a  sturdy  deed 

Is  far  the  better  plan. 

Then  whistle  and  smile  and  sing, 
Be  cheerful  and  brave  each  day;    ' 

The  world's  all  right,  if  we  make  it  so 
And  we  only  pass  once  this  way. 

Selected. 
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OlN  learning  of  the  death  of  their 
king,  the  Mexicans  set  to  work  to 
elect  a  successor  to  the  throne. 
Valor  received  recognition  in  the  choice 
of  the  brave  Itzcoatl,  a  man  who  for 
thirty  years  had  been  in  command  of  the 
Mexican  army.  He  entertained  a  deadly 
hatred  for  the  tyrant  Maxtla,  as,  indeed, 
did  almost  every  one  who  kaew  him,  and 
had  signified  his  willingness  to  risk  his 
life  in  assisting  to  depose  the  usurper 
and  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Tezcoco  its 
rightful  heir.  Prince  Nezahualcoyotl. 

That  brave  young  prince,  who  had 
been  debarred  from  his  throne  by  Tezo- 
zomoc  and  Maxtla  for  nearly  eighteen 
years,  resolved  to  make  a  bold  attempt  to 
free  his  people  from  the  yoke  of  the  op- 
pressor. Stealing  from  the  capital  by 
night,  he  crossed  the  lake  in  a  canoe 
manned  by  strong  rowers.  His  escape 
was  soon  discovered,  however,  and  a  posse 
was  sent  out  in  hot  pursuit.  But  he  suc- 
ceeded in  eluding  his  pursuers.  He  vis- 
ited all  the  important  tribes  in  the  valley 
and  got  their  co-operation  in  starting  a 
revolt  against  Maxtla,  whose  days  of  tyr- 
anny and  oppression  were  soon  to  have 
an  end.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
he  made  an  assault  upon  Tezcoco  and 
several  other  cities  of  tlie  ancient  king- 
dom, and  captured  them.  On  learning  of 
the  victories  of  Prince  Nezahualcoyotl, 
the  king  of  Mexico  j^repared  and  sent  to 
him  a  congratulatory  message,  in  which 
he  assured  the  conqueror  of  his  suioport 
when  he  decided  to  make  an  assault  upon 
Azcapozalco. 

But  to  carry  this  message  to  Tezcoco 
was  a  mission  of  no  small  importance. 
While  the  distance  was  only  fifteen  miles, 
the  roads  and  passes  were  carefully 
guarded    by  soldiers    of    Maxtla's    army. 


But  there  was  a  man  for  the  hour — the 
bold  Montezuma,  a  son  of  the  former 
king,  Huitzilihuitl,  and  the  bravest  man 
in  all  Mexico.  He  it  was  who  was  chosen 
for  the  hazardous  undertaking.  His  love 
for  his  people  was  unbounded,  and  when 
the  call  came,  he  willingly  volunteered  to 
risk  his  life  in  carrying  the  message  to 
Nezahualcoyotl.  Nor  did  he  ask  any 
questions.  He  simply  said,  "Put  the  pa- 
pers in  my  hands;  I  will  do  the  rest."  And 
he  did.  Fortune  favored  him.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  past  the  guards  unob- 
served and  delivered  the  message  to  the 
soldier  prince. 

But  on  his  return,  notwithstanding 
that  he  exercised  the  greatest  precaution, 
he  was  seen  by  some  of  the  enemy's 
guards,  who  pursued  and  captured  him. 
He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  was  led 
away  to  prison  to  await  the  day  of  his  ex- 
ecution. There  was  universal  mourning 
in  the  camp  of  the  Mexicans  that  night. 
They  had  lost  the  bravest  general  they 
had  ever  had,  and  never  expected  to  look 
upon  his  like  again.  But  their  sorrow 
was  turned  into  joy  a  few  days  later, 
when  to  their  great  surprise,  there  dashed 
into  their  midst  the  brave  Montezuma, 
he  whom  they  had  mourned  as  dead.  He 
was  allowed  to  escape  through  the  hu- 
manity of  his  jailor;  but  at  the  back  of 
that  humanity  I  believe  can  be  seen  the 
working  of  a  divine  Providence,  whose 
face  has  ever  been  set  against  injustice 
and  oppression,  and  who  raises  up  from 
time  to  time  a  champion  for  the  right — a 
defender  of   the  weak  and  the  oppressed. 

The  king  of  Mexico  decided  that  war 
shoiild  be  declared  against  Maxtla.  This, 
however,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  common  people,  who  lived  in  mor- 
tal dread  of  the  tyrant.  But  their  king 
was  (letonuin(>d — his  mind   was  made  up. 
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He  called  on  all  those  who  were  willing 
to  go  to  war,  to  fight  for  their  lives,  their 
liberty  and  their  country,  to  rally  to  his 
standard.  A  compact  was  then  entered 
into  with  the  remainder,  that  they  join 
the  army,  and  should  victory  crown  their 
efforts,  the  common  people  were  forever  to 
be  the  slaves  of  the  nobility;  but  if  de- 
feated, then  the  latter  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed at  their  pleasure. 

With  this  understanding  they  made 
preparation  for  battle.  A  declaration  of 
war  was  drafted  and  sent  to  King  Maxtla, 
and  again  Montezuma  was  chosen  for  this 
dangerous  mission.  ''There  is  no  more 
brilliant  figiare  in  Mexican  history,"  says 
the  historian  Ober,  "than  this  dauntless 
Indian,  the  first  and  the  greatest  Monte- 
zuma, risking  his  life  in  the  cause  of  his 
people."  The  distance  was  only  four 
miles,  but  every  step  of  the  way  Monte- 
zuma carried  his  life  in  his  hands.  He 
delivered  his  message  and  was  returning, 
when  he  encountered  some  of  the  guards 
of  Maxtla.  He  taunted  them  for  their 
negligence  in  permitting  him  to  escape, 
and  threatened  to  soon  return  and  slay 
them  all.  They  rushed  upon  him  to  kill 
him,  but  he  slew  two  of  their  number 
and  returned  in  high  spirits  to  his 
people. 

Prince  Nezahualcoyotl  came  over  and 
joined  his  troops  with  the  Mexicans,  and 
soon  after  the  union  the  dn;ms  began  to 
beat  for  battle.  Maxtla's  army  came  up 
adorned  with  gold  and  feathers,  and  in 
full  confidence  of  a  speedy  victory.  They 
were  confronted  by  the  Mexicans,  King 
Itzecatl  at  their  head,  and  in  a  little 
while  a  fierce  battle  was  raging.  All 
day  long  they  fought  with  all  the  ferocity 
of  wild  beasts,  and  when  night  came  the 
Mexicans  gave  way  to  the  Tepanecs. 
They  were  about  to  turn  traitors,  and  to 
sacrifice  their  nobles  and  generals  in  or- 
der to  appease  the  wrath  of  Maxtla's 
army,  when  Montezuma  sprang  forward, 


his  eyes  aflame  with  vengeance,  and  with 
one  blow  he  laid  one  of  the  opposing 
leaders  dead  at  his  feet.  This  act  of  that 
fearless  soldier  striick  terror  to  the  hearts 
of  the  Tepanecs,  and  they  immediately 
broke  rank  and  fled  in  confusion.  The 
Mexicans  took  fresh  courage  and  pursued 
the  fleeing  host.  King  Maxtla,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  his  life,  deserted  his  army  and 
took  refuge  in  a  vapor  bath.  He  was 
discovered,  however,  and  ere  the  sun 
went  down,  his  lifeless  body  was  thrown 
into  the  fields  to  be  devoured  by  wild, 
beasts. 

This  victory  gave  the  Mexicans  once- 
more  the  ascendancy  in  Anahuac,  and 
they  continued  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion. Then  came  a  settling  up  of  accounts. 
The  king  of  Mexico  insisted  on  the  peo- 
ple fulfilling  their  contract,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  gener- 
als and  nobles,  and  in  this  condition  they 
were  found  by  the  Europeans  a  century 
later.  All  the  rebellious  tribes  of  the 
valley  were  soon  brought  under  subjec- 
tion, and  the  brave  Prince  Nezahualco- 
yotl was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  from  which  he  had  been  de- 
barred for  so  many  years  by  Maxtla  and 
Tezozomoc.  This  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  king  shows  him  to  have  been 
truly  a  great  monarch.  Instead  of  making 
himself  emperor  of  Anahuac  and  laying 
claim  to  the  throne  of  Tezcoco,  which  he 
could  easily  have  done,  he  showed  the 
greatest  respect  to  the  rightful  heir,  and 
made  Nezahualcoyotl  happy  by  placing 
him  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 

The  territory  of  Anahuac  was  divided 
into  three  kingdoms.  A  son  of  Tezozo- 
moc was  placed  over  the  Tepanecs,  with 
his  capital  at  Tacuba;  Nezahualcoyotl's 
capital  was  Tezcoco,  while  Mexico  was 
ruled  over  by  Itzcoatl. 

And  now  we  leave  the  Mexicans,  in 
the  year  142(5,  entering  once  more  upon 
an  era  of  peace. 
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Sh-h-h. 

My  ma— she's  upstairs  in  bed. 

And  It's  there  wif  her. 
It's  all  bundled  up  an'  red — 

Can't  nobody  stir, 
Can't  nobody  say  a  word, 

Since  it  come  to  us. 
Only  thing  'at  I  have  heard, 

'Ceptin'  all  It's  fuss. 
Is  "Sh-h-h!" 

I  goed  in  to  see  my  ma, 

Nen  dumb  on  th'  bed, 
Was  she  glad  to  see  me?     Pshaw 

"Sh-hh!"  'at's  what  she  said! 
Nen  it  blinked  an'  tried  to  see — 

Nen  I  runned  away 
Out  to  my  old  apple  tree, 

Where  no  one  could  say 
"Sh-h-h!"     *    *     * 


I'm  go'  tell  my  ma  'at  she 
Don't  suit  me  one  bit — 

Why  d'  they  all  say,  "Sh-h-h!" 
An'  not  say  "Sh-h-h!"  to  It? 


to  me 


Selected. 


Merry  eyes,  very  round, 

Hair  crimped  and  long; 
Two  little  cherry  lips, 

Sending  forth  a  song; 
Very  plump,  rather  short, 

Grand  ways  to  Dolly; 
Fond  of  games,  fond  of  fun— 

That's  Dolly's  Polly. 

Pussy  purrs,  birdie  sings. 

But  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
Dolly  would  not  make  you  think 

She  was  in  the  house. 
If  Polly  should  forget  her. 

And  leave  her  in  her  place 
All  day  long,  she  would  not  cry, 

Nor  show  a  frowning  face. 

"Teach  me,  Dolly,"  Polly  says, 

"Not  to  cry  or  pout, 
If  any  one  is  cross  to  me. 

And  no  one  takes  me  out. 
And  we'll  play  I'm  teaching  you. 

Prettily  to  say. 
Thank  you,  when  I  sing  to  you. 

And  dress  you  fine  and  gay. 

Adapted. 


POLLY  AND  DOLLY. 

Shining  eyes,  very  blue, 

Ojiened  very  wide; 
Yellow  curls,  very  stiff. 

Hanging  side  by  side; 
Chubby  cheeks,  very  jiink. 

Lips  red  as  holly; 
No  ears,  and  only  thumbs— 

That's  Polly's  Dolly. 


CONFESSION. 

Dear  Pussy,  I  love  you,  an'  Is  your  true  friend, 

'Cause  1  saved  you  a  whippin'  today. 
When  cook    missed  her   custard,  and  everyone 
said 
It  was  puss  that  had  stealed  it  away. 
>ou  know   you    are  naughty  sometimes,  pussy 
dear. 
So  in  course  you  got  blamed,  an'-- all  that 
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An'  cook  took  a  stick   an'  she  'clared  she  would 
beat 

The  thief  out  that  mizzable  cat. 
But  I — didn't  feel  comfor'ble  down  in  my  heart. 

So  I  saved  you  the  whippin',  you  see, 
'Cause  I  went  to  mama,  an'  tailed  her  I  'speck 

She'd  better  tell  cook  to  whip  me. 

'Cause  the  custard  was  stealed  by  a  bad  little 
girl- 
Who  felt  dreffely  sorry  with  shame: 
An'  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  whip  pussy,  in  course. 

When  that  bad  little  girl  was  to  blame. 
"Was  it  my  little  girlie':"'  my  dear  mama  said. 

I  felt  dreffely  scared,  but  I  nodded  my  head. 
An'  then  mama  laughed.     "Go  tind   nurse,  for  I 
guess 
There's  some  custard  to  wash  off  a  little  girl's 
dress," 
Well,  then,  'course  they   knew  it  was  I,  an'  not 
you, 
Who  stealed  all    the   custard   an'   then   ran 
away. 
But  it's  best  to  be  true  in  the  things  that  we  do. 
An' — that's  how  I  saved  you  a  spankin'  today. 

Selected. 

0 

LOVELY  CHILDREN. 

Happy  as  a  robin, 

Gentle  as  a  dove — 
Such  a  darling  little  boy. 

Any  one  will  love. 

Sweet  as  rose  or  lilv. 
Bright  as  purest  pearl — 

Every  one  is  glad  to  see 
Such  a  little  girl. 

THE  LETTER-BOX. 
B&b}'  Dies  While  Papa  is  Away. 

Emery,  Utah. 
Papa  is  on  a  mission  in  Florida.  Mama 
was  not  very  well  when  he  left  home,  but 
we  prayed  for  her  and  she  got  better. 
When  she  was  well  enough,  we  went  to 
visit  grandpa  and  grandma,  aunts  and 
uncles.  It  takes  two  days  to  go  there  by 
team,  We  had  not  been  there  long  until 
I  took  the  measles.  I  soon  got  well  but 
my  little  baby  sister  took  the  disease  and 
died.  She  was  seven  months  and  ten 
days.  We  all  loved  her  so  much,  and  it 
was  so  very  hard  on  mama  to  come  home 


without  her ;  and  papa,  too,  so  far  away. 
I  have  two  other  little  sisters  and  one 
little  brother.  I  am  the  oldest.  I  was 
eight  years  old  last  May,  and  was  bap- 
tized in  the  Manti  Temple.  I  must  try 
to  be  a  good  boy  and  help  mama  while 
papa  is  away,  and  when  he  comes  home 
help  him.  We  have  a  good  Sunday 
School  here. 

Angus  Clifford  Broderick. 

0 
Sad  Story  of  a  Snake  Bite. 

We  live  on  a  ranch  in  the  summer,  and 
in  St.  George  in  the  winter,  and  go  to 
school.  One  of  my  little  sisters  died. 
when  she  was  eighteen  months  old  from 
a  rattle-snake  bite.  We  were  at  grand- 
pa's ranch  and  mama  was  sitting  on  the 
stone  steps  of  the  house,  and  my  little 
sister  was  standing  on  the  steps  at  ma's 
feet.  The  snake  was  under  the  step  and 
reached  its  head  out  and  bit  her  on  her 
left  leg  jiist  above  her  knee.  They  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  as  they  neither 
saw  nor  heard  the  snake  for  an  hour. 
And  then  grandpa  came  in  from  milking 
the  cows,  and  he  looked  at  the  baby's  leg 
and  said  it  looked  like  a  rattle-snake 
bite.  He  went  and  tore  up  the  steps  and 
there  was  a  great  big  rattle-snake. 
They  killed  it  and  did  everything  to  try 
to  save  our  little  Rosy.  She  was  bitten 
just  after  sundown,  and  she  died  before 
the  sun  came  up  the  next  morning.  We 
are  afraid  of  rattle-snakes  and  there  are 
lots  of  them  here  on  our  ranch.  We 
killed  a  large  one  here  today,  and  it  had 
ten  rattles  and  a  button. 

Your  little  friend, 

ISABELL    LaVB. 


Learning  to  use  Typewriter. 

La  Grande,  Oregon. 
I  read  the  letters  in  the  Juvenile  from 
little  boys  and  girls,soI  will  write  one  too. 


OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


HC)'.> 


I  shall  soon  be  eight  years  old.  Papa  says 
I  must  be  baptized  on  my  birthday.  Papa 
is  President  of  the  Stake  here.  It  is  the 
Union  Stake  of  Zion.  He  is  away  from 
home  nearly  every  Sunday.  I  am  learn- 
ing to  use  his  typewriter  but  I  write  very 
slow.  I  hope  to  write  faster  when  I  get 
big.  I  have  a  little  brother  we  call  Arth- 
ur Lovel,  he  is  such  a  nice  baby  about 
two  years  old.  I  hope  the  Lord  will  bless 
us  all. 

Retta  Beamwell. 


Wants  to  Help    Mama. 

MoNBOE,  Utah. 

My  papa  is  dead  and  my  mama  has  to 
work  for  her  living.  I  am  eleven  years 
old.  I  go  to  school  and  to  Sunday  School 
and  Primary.  And  I  want  to  learn  all  I 
can,  and  be  able  to  help  mama, 

Annie  Butler. 


Primary  Entertainment. 

RiGBY,  Idaho. 

We  have  a  good  Sunday  School  here. 
My  teacher  is  Miss  Emily  Chandler. 
She  was  also  my  day  school  teacher  last 
winter.  I  am  eight  years  old.  Our  Pri- 
mary had  an  entertainment  which  was 
very  nice. 

Janie  Pool. 


Born  in   Kentucky. 

Thatcher,   Ari7a)Xa. 

I  was  born  in  Kentucky.  We  came  to 
Thatcher,  Arizona,  in  11»03.  I  like  to  go 
to  Sunday  School  and  Primary,  and  I 
like  my  teachers.  I  have  one  brother, 
his  name  is   Ray.      He  is  ten  years  old. 


We  haven't  any  sister.     I  like  the  pretty 
flowers  and  the  birds. 

Martha  Hunt,  age  11. 


SMILES. 

A  lady  asked  her  little  boy  how  his 
grandma  was.  He  replied,  "She  says  she 
is  awful  nervous,  but  I  don't  see  anything 
the  matter  with  her  except  the  cover  all 
rumpled  up  on  her  cheeks"  (wrinkles). 

Betsy's  ankle  was  swollen,  and  pained 
her.  Mama  asked,  "How  long  has  it  been 
hurting  you,  dear?"  "O  mama,"  she  said, 
"it  has  been  complaining  for  a  long 
time!" 

Willie  fell  and  hurt  his  side,  one  day. 
Running  in  to  his  mother,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  he  sobbed,  "Mama,  mama,  I've 
hurt  my  edge  so  bad!" 


WHAT  HAVE  WE  DONE  TODAY? 

We  .shall  do  so  much  in  the  years  to  come. 

But  what  have  we  done  today? 
We  shall  give  our  gold  in  a  princely  sum. 

But  what  did  we  give  today? 
We  shall  lift  the  heart  and  dry  the  tear. 
We  shall  plant  a  hojie  in  the  place  of  fear, 
We  shall  speak  the  words  of  love  and  cheer. 

But  what  did  we  speak  today? 

We  shall  be  so  kind  in  the  after-a-while. 

But  what  have  we  been  today? 
We  shall  liring  to  each  lonely  life  a  smile, 

But  what  have  we  brought  today? 
We  shall  give  to  truth  a  grander  birth, 
And  to  steadfast  faith  a  deeper  worth. 
We  shall  feed  the  hungering  souls  of  earth. 
But  whom  have  we  fed  today? 

We  shall  reap  such  joys  in  the  by-and-by, 
But  what  have  we  sown  today? 

We  shall  Iniild  us  mansions  in  the  sky, 
But  what  have  we  l)uilt  today? 

'Tis  sweet  in  idle  dreams  to  bask. 

But  here  and  now  do  we  our  task? 

Yes,  this  is  the  thing  our  souls  must  ask, 
"What  have  we  done  today?" 

Clifisfidn  Endenror   W'urUI. 


GREAT    AND    MARVELOUS. 

Music  by  J.  G.  Fones. 
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Mornings 


We  keep 
the  best 
Clock 
made. 


Price  $1.00. 


Warranted 
for 
one 
year. 


JNO.  DKVNES  &SONS, 

26  Main  Street. 


-GO  TO- 


Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 


SALT  UKE  CITY, 

For  what  information 
you  want  about 


GLASS  m  PAINT. 

Send  tliem  yonr  orders  tnd  yon  will  be 
pleased  with  their  method  of  doing 
business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


Goiier  Bros.  Go. 

Headquarters  for 
■11  kinds  of 

i     iA£001-ENS. 

Wool  Hose  20c. 
Wool  Shawls,  75c. 

Wool  Uiiionsuits,  90c. 
Wool  Blankets  $3.75. 

Wtt  An  •losing  out  odd  sizes  in  Men's  heawj 

faney  ribbed  shirts  or  drawers  worth  60c.  tot  SOo. 

Approved  knitted  garments,  heavy  cotton,  11.00 

Approved  knitted  garments,  wool  mixed,  11.7* 

I  CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 


36  MAIN  STREET, 


Salt  Lake  City 


f  Miiinnm  m  m  I  m  mi>», 

5  Daily  Trains  Each  Way  Between  < 
Salt  Lake  and  Ogden. 


OREGON 

SHORT     L-INB 

RKILROKD. 


^U  Fobits  Kaat,  Weat  and  North  reached  Tl* 
Oregon  Short  Line. 

T.  U.  SOHUMACHEB,  Trsffle  Ug*. 
D.  E.  BTJKLET,  G.  P.  A  T.  A. 
D.  8.  8PKNCER,  A.  G.  P.  k  T.  A. 
Ottj  Ticket  Office,  301  Main  Street,  Telephone  MO. 
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LEADS  THE  WORia 


»r 


4.     BEST  FOR  PARLOR  OR  CHURCH     .• 

BOLD  ONLY  BT 

I  GMYTOll  PUSIG  GO.  jl 

Headquarters  for 
Everything  Musical. 

109  MAIN  ST      J.  J.  DAYNE8,  JR.,  Man. 
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CMRPETS 

WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  LINE  IN 
UTAH.  WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES. 
MAIL  ORDERS  GIVEN  PROMPT 
AND    CAREFUL    ATTENTION. 

fl.  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  60. 


Missouri  Pacific  Railway 

THB  POPUI,AR   ROUTE  TO   THB 

St.  Louis  Fatr 

AND  POINTS  EAST 

Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleepers  from  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  to  St.  Lo«it 

Through  Scenic  Colorado  without  Change  of  Cars 

Dining  Cars.    Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars 

Everything  First  Class 

For  Berths,  Tickets,  Folddrs,  etc..  Address  H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  G.  P.  <Sf  T.  A.  St.  Louis,  Mii. 
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Our  N6W 

Maiiino  Siisiem. 

To  those  who  are  residing  in  towns 
where  we  have  no  agencies  we  have  in- 
augurated the 

MAILING  SYSTEM. 


Wrap  your  Collars  and  Cuffs  securely,  address  them  to  us,  mail 
us  the  payment  for  the  work  including  return  postage  in  a  separate 
envelope,  adding  about  2c.  extra  for  return  postage  as  we  use  heavier 
box  in  returning.  Price  of  collars  3c.  each.  Cuffs  6c.  per  pair.  Post- 
age ic.  per  ounce.  The  work  will  be  returned  to  you  in  three  days 
after  receipt.     The  finest  work  obtainable. 

TROY    LKUNDRY. 

"LAUNDRY    OF    QUALITY."  SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 
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